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HE proper function of the millionaire, 

it seems to me, is to help scientific re- 
search-and to promote enterprises which 
are likely to tend to the public welfare, 
though not promising to be immediately 
productive in a commercial sense. We 
are all too much dominated by the divi- 
dend. Having made his pile, it ought to 
be the millionaire’s glory to throw off this 
incubus; and he would do this the more 
effectually by starting his beneficent 
schemes in his lifetime and giving them 
the benefit of his personal supervision. 
Science in many of its forms is urgently 
calling for help, and science is the lever 
which is moving the world. - A few of its 
branches are directly remunerative; but 
others are not, though important for the 
effect they produce in extending human 
knowledge. Of these a good example is 
the’establishment of the Lick telescope, 
which has done so much for astronomy. 





Neal Dow was twenty-five years old 
when he delivered his first temperance 
speech. It was at an anniversary supper 
of a fire company to which he belonged, 
and his strenuous opposition to the use 
of liquor was effective to that degree that 
the fire company adopted temperance as 
a principle. Later he prevailed upon the 
Maine Mechanics’ Charitable Association 
to forego the use of wine at its annual 
dinner. At that time liquor was almost 
universally used in Maine. One of the 
curious customs of Portland in those days 
was the ringing of the town bell at eleven 
and at four o’clock, by way of ‘warning to 
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{ mechanics that it was time to leave work 


and get a drink. This custom the young 
reformer succeeded in having abolished. 

Then he persuaded most of the Portland 
employers to discontinue supplying their 
men with liquor. After his first successes, 
Neal Dow felt that Temperance was the 
most important cause of the age. It was 
owing largely to his efforts that the Young 
Men’s Total Abstinence Society of Port- 
land was organized. Its first meeting, it 
is said, was held in the counting-room of 
a distillery.— Harper's Weekly. 





There is no need to discuss minor and 
accidental causes that hastened the rush 
of events, though such causes were not 
lacking, either in number or influence. 
Newspapers conducted by lost souls that 
make merchandise of all things that in- 
flame men’s worst passions, a Congress 
with no attractive political programme 
for the next election, and a spirit of un- 
rest among certain classes—these and 
more made their contributions to the rap- 
idly rising excitement. But all these to- 
gether could not have driven us to war if 
we had not been willing to be driven—if 
the conviction had not become firm in the 
minds of the people that Spanish rule in 
Cuba was a blot on civilization that had 
now begun to bring reproach to us; and 
when the President, who favored peace, 
declared it ‘‘intolerable,’’ the people 
were ready to accept his judgment. 
There can now no longer be doubt that 
after the blowing up of the Maine public 
opinion moved forward instinctively to a 
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strong pitch of indignation, impelled not 
only by lesser causes, but by the institu- 
tional differences laid down by Mr. 
Buckle and Mr. Eliot. It felt its way 
toward the conviction that the republic 
does stand for something—for fair play, 
for humanity, and for direct dealing—and 
that: these things do put obligations on 
us; and the delays and indirections of 
diplomacy became annoying. We rushed 
into war before we knew it, not because 
we desired war, but because we desired 
something to be done with the old prob- 
lem that should be direct, and definite, 
and final. Let us end it once for all.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Japanese public men, says London 
Engineering, who are watching the ex- 
pansion of the commerce of their country, 
find much satisfaction in seeing,not only 
that it is increasing at a rapid rate, but 
that the increase is in a direction which 
shows that Japan is becoming an indus- 
trial. country; for each successive year 
the quantity of new material entering the 
country, and of manufactured articles 
leaving the country, forms a greater pro- 
portion of the imports and exports. The 
population is increasing at a rapid rate, 
from 33,000,000 in 1872 to 42,000,000 in 
1896, and, as Japan is not by nature a 
country suited for agriculture, and al- 
ready her population is denser than that 
of many European countries, the means 
of livelihood in the future must be sought 
in industrial development rather than in 
agricultural resources. This is being 
earnestly put before the people by the 
press and the leading men in public ad- 
dresses, and the legislation of the coun- 
try is directed to hastening the process of 
converting Japan ftom a purely agricul- 
tural country to one whose chief indus- 
try will be manufacturing. 


Those who are inclined to scorn the day 
of small things and despise trifles, ought 
constantly to be reminded that this is just 


what great men do not do. The pope, 
wanting to get a painter to do some fres- 
coing, sent to the great artists of his time 
for specimens of their work. When the 
messengers came to Giotto and asked him 
for something of his best, he took a piece 
of paper and with one stroke drew a per- 
fect circle and handed it tothem. They 
were very angry, for they thought he was 
making fun of them, but they picked it 
up and went away. -When they spread 
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he looked at the circle, 
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out all the drawings before the pope 
and asked, 
‘*Who did that?’ They told him ail 
about it, and he exclaimed: ‘‘ That’s the 
man for me. Tf he does a little thing like 
that so well, he will be sure to do big 
things equally well.”’ 


In medical science we are just begin- 
ning to see our way to wage a successful 
fight with contagious diseases of all kinds. 
I don’t know that there is any ‘‘money 
in it,’’ in the commercial sense. There 
will never be any Zymotic Disease Exter- 
mination Company, Limited, paying a 
dividend of fifteen per cent.; but, never- 
theless, to any person who has collected 
dividends enough in his time, and who 
does not want any more, there is room 
here for investment, which will pay honor 
and reputation. Even in those branches 
of inquiry where men are groping in the 
dark, such as the investigation of the 
germ-plasm, the Roentgen rays, high 
and low temperatures and the like, finan- 
cial assistance may prove as valuable to. 
humanity as scientific skill and acumen. 
One never knows to what they may lead. 
Who, a hundred years ago, could have 
guessed, for instance, that by means of a 
simple crystal prism, such as used to be 
suspended to the drawing-room chande- 
lier, we should one day learn, not only 
the composition of the stars, but the rate 
at which they are moving toward or away 
from us? Doubtless, such knowledge is 
still worth nothing, and probably never 
will be, in a pecuniary-sense, but it is an 
invaluable possession to the human mind; 
and I for one would as willingly surrender 
Shakespeare and the Bible as that and the 
other un-commercial conquests of science. 


The old story that Saul when out of 
temper used to summon David to play 
the harp, and found the music to be a 
sedative, may prove to be more than a 
simple historic incident, for both Charcot 
and Tarchanow have declared that musi- 
cal sounds are a remedial agency in dis- 
ease which no physician can afford to ig- 
nore. Mr. Warthin, of Michigan, who has 
given a great deal of thought to this sub- 
ject, asserts that different kinds of sounds 
are more effective than drugs in the cure 
of disease. For instance, he boldly as- 
sures us that the music of Valkyrie will 
increase perspiration, and, therefore, cure 
certain forms of ailment caused by check- 
ing its flow. The operative energy is not 
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the music as such, but the peculiar vibra- 
tions made by it. Tannhauser, on the 
other hand, is a vibratory soporific, and 
induces a serene state of mind and body. 

M. Coriveaud, of Paris, asserts that 
violin playing is at least a temporary 
remedy for sciatica. He adduces the in- 
stance of a patient who found almost 
instant relief in that way, and who suc- 
cessfully resorted to it whenever threat- 
ened with an attack. 

Perhaps this is an appeal to the imagi- 
nation, but what matters it, if the patient 
is cured? Perhaps, again, there is a law 
hidden somewhere in the pile of apparent 
impossibilities—one which will some time 
be discovered for our benefit. We never 
smile with incredulity at anything in 
these wonder-working days. 


Great interest will-make up for want of 
time. Create great interest. As soon as 
children can read, throw away all lesson 
books for a time. Letthem read. Let 


them read aloud—treally read, not tumble 
through pages. Give them to read poetry, 
the lives of good men, narratives of noble 
deeds, historical stories, historical novels, 


books of travel, and all the fascinating 
literature of discovery and adventure. A 
person who has once learned to read well 
is tempted to go on.—Zdward Thring. 


** MistTER,’’ whined the professional, 
‘can’t you spare a few pennies to help a 
pore man along?’ ‘‘ My friend,’’ re- 
plied the elderly Bostonian, pausing in 
his leisurely walk, and eying him from 
head to foot, ‘‘ you don’t look like a man 
who needs to beg for a living. On the 
contrary, you have every appearance of 
being an indolent, worthless vagabond, 
whose only ambition is to go through 
life with as little work as possible. Is 
the world any better, think you, for your 
living in it? Do you entertain the idea 
that your fellowmen are under the slight- 
est obligation to bear the burden of your 
support, or any part of it? If you do, 
my friend, you are making a serious mis- 
take. I venture the assertion that you 
drink beer enough every year of your 
life to swim in, and yet I will undertake 
to say that you have not had a bath of 
any kind since the Mexican war. Men 
like you are a useless burden on society, 
You are not worth the atmosphere you 
displace. The oxygen you consume is a 
total waste. If you had one molecule of 
manhood in your composition, you would 
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starve before you would resort to mendi- 
cancy. I speak strongly, because I have 
deep convictions on this subject. Volun- 
tary pauperism, sir, in the nineteenth 
century, is one of the most discouraging 
facts the latter-day optimist has to face. 
It seems to me in itself the refutation of 
the theory or postulate known as the 
‘survival of the fittest.’ To encourage 
vagabondage, therefore, by contributing 
of the fruits of legitimate industry to keep 
it alive, is to commit an offense against 
society—considered in its larger aspect— 
to undermine the foundations of one’s 
own dwelling, and turn the guns of the 
fortress of civilization against its own cit- 
adel. Yet, as you have listened patiently 
to this exposition of my personal convic- 
tions concerning pauperism, I will re- 
ward your patience by a contribution, 
which you may consider you have 
thereby fairly earned.’’ The moldy pil- 
grim accepted the dime extended to him 
by the elderly Bostonian, inspected it 
carefully, and put it in his pocket. ‘‘ I'll 
take it sir,’’ he said in an injured tone, 
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‘but it ain’t enough, considerin’. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesome and happier dwelling place 
for those who come after us, if not for 
ourselves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. 
But nature knows, and in time the power 
that sees and works in secret will reward 
you openly. You have been warned 
against hiding your talent in a napkin ; 
but if your talent takes the form of a 
maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin 
is a shred of the apron that covers “‘ the 
lap of the earth,’’ you may hide it there 
unblamed; and when you render in your 
account you will find that your deposit 
has been drawing compound interest all 
the time.—O. W. Holmes. 


The following words, spoken by Dr. 
Stanley Hall, should be familiar to every 
earnest teacher in theland: ‘‘ The value 
of your teaching is not the information 
you have put into the mind, but the in- 
terest you have awakened. If the heart 
is trained, the rest grows out of it. In- 
terest the heart, the feelings, the emo- 
tions, for they are the fundamental facts. 
The mind is evolved out of heartiness. 
People do not have mind worth thinking 


.of unless they have capacity for sensitive- 
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ness, The characters of great men prove 
this. Whether in picture or in prose, we 
are always coming up against the great 
fact that it is enthusiasm that governs 
the world.”’ 


The American college has rendered a 
service of greater value to American life 
in training men than in promoting schol- 
arship. It has affected society more gen- 
erally and deeply through its graduates 
than through its contributions to the 
sciences. Its work for America and for 
the world has been done at second-hand 
through the men whom it has educated. 
It has been rather a mother of men than 
a nurse of scientists.—C. F. Thwing. 


Some time ago I read a little anecdote 
of Longfellow, which illustrated his love 
for children. It seems that one iittle fel- 
low in particular was fond of spending 
his time in the great poet’s library. One 
day, after a long and patient perusal of 
the titles (to him great, cumbersome 
works) that lined the shelves, the little 
chap walked up to Longfellow and asked 
in a grieved sort of way: ‘‘ Haven’t you 

ot a Jack the Giant Killer?’ Long- 
ellow regretted to say that in all his 
immense library he did not have a copy. 
The little chap looked at him in a pity- 
ing way and silently left the room. The 
next morning he walked in with a couple 
of pennies tightly clasped in his chubby 
fist, and laying them down, told the poet 
that he could now buy a Jack the Giant 
Killer of hisown.—Harfer’s Round Table. 


‘*The action of the school teachers 
of Ephrata,’’ says the Lancaster ew 
Era, ‘‘in organizing into a society for 
the protection of insectivorous and song 
birds, and to aid in creating a public 
sentiment in favor of kindness to dumb 
animals, is a most commendable one. 
All insectivorous birds are the friends of 
the farmer and fruit grower, and their 
destruction is therefore a public calamity. 
We know of no direction in which more 
good can be done in a small way than by 
enlisting the children in this good work. 
There is a great need of education 
among boys in this respect. Whether 
through thoughtlessness or malicious 
mischief, they are too prone to look upon 
robbing birds’ nests, hurling stones at 
the parent birds, or shooting them with 
air-guns, as innocent sport. With most 
of them it is doubtless thoughtlessness, 





because no one has taken the pains to 
teach them better. Then there isa wide 
field in the same line for educating the 
girls to save the innocent birds from the 
cruelty of Dame Fashion. Millions of 
beautiful birds, of sweetest song and 
most brilliant plumage, are destroyed for 
the purpose of ornamentating women’s 
hats. Let the little girls in the common 
school be taught that this is a cruelty, a 
desecration of God’s most beautiful and 
useful creation, and that it is unladylike 
for a girl or a woman to wear the badge 
of crime—bird murder—and when they 
grow up to womanhood they will be liv- 
ing epistles of humanity to be read of all 
mankind, while they will be cheered with 
a new appreciation of the sweet melody 
of the grateful songsters whose lives have 
been spared through their influence.’ 


Little children have many things in 
common with primitive man, although it 
is possible to press the analogy too far. 
Recent studies in psychology seem to in- 
dicate, what might be thought antece- 
dently probable, that as there are rudi- 
mentary organs in the human body once 
functionally active in the lower animals 
from which they have been inherited, so 
there are rudimentary instincts and im- 
pulses in the soul which have been inher- 
ited from primitive man, and some of 
them possibly from lower forms of animal 
life. These instincts are gradually re- 
pressed, and at all events overshadowed 
by the development of the higher psychic 
powers of the adult mfhd, and are, there- 
fore, more active in the immature mental 
life of the child than in that of the mature 
man and woman. This is one reason 
why adults find it so hard to enter sym- 
pathetically into the lives of children; 
they have to a large extent lost or sup- 
pressed the impulses and instincts which 
are dominant in the child’s mind and de- 
termine its likes and dislikes, its long- 
ings, its aspirations, and its desires. 
These instincts largely determineits views 
of, and feelings toward nature,—Aallet. 


Clear thinking is the result of clear 
teaching. Clear teaching produces clear 
impression. Clear impression should re- 
sult in clear expression. ‘The expression 
should be both oral and written. It 


should begin early and should be contin- 
ued all through the school course. The 
world has too many people who are so 
delighted with the sound of their own 
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voices, and so anxious to see their own 
words in type, that’ froth abounds and 
thoughts are drowned. Teach pupils to 
read for the sake of knowing and think- 
ing. Teach them language. Teach 
them to think in sentences, then to tell 
what their eyes behold, their ears hear, 
their souls feel, 


With the news that-our army has taken 
Santiago de Cuba, citizens of the United 
States will feel a new interest in that an- 
cient city—the oldest standing city in the 
New World, except Santo Domingo, 
which was established by Columbus four 
hundred years ago. Santiago itself was 
founded only eighteen years after Santo 
Domingo. It was the former capital and 
is the third city of commercial importance 
on the island of Cuba. The name Santi- 
ago, given to the former capital, signifies, 
in English, St. James, and has at various 
times been called San Jago, San Diego 
and Santiago, all with the same meaning. 
It is situated 450 miles in a direct line 
southeast of Havana, and is still the chief 
city of the eastern department of Cuba. 
It is the residential town of the Arch- 
bishop, and is the seat of several yearly 
religious festivals which are celebrated 
with pomp and ceremony. Santiago is 
memorable historically mainly for the 
French occupation of 1553 and the affair 
of the Virginius, just twenty-five years 
ago, which resulted in the payment by 
the Spanish government to the United 
States of an indemnity for the murder of 
Captain Fry and the crew of that vessel. 
Santiago has also been the seat of most of 
the political uprisings against the oppress- 
ive rule of the home government, and a 
long line of patriots have been shot on the 
ramparts of the Morro Castle overhanging 
the harbor. 


It is not always the happiest thing to 
be without trials. There are no seasons 
in our life more really blessed than those 
when difficulties and even sorrows press 
us close to God and enable us to under- 
stand His resources and His love. When 
He wants to freshen our faith He puts us 
into a hard place and makes us know all 
the joy of testing Him and trusting Him. 
He makes no situation but He is there to 
meet it. He creates no picture frame of 
trial without a promise to frame inside it 
and a revelation of His all-sufficiency to 
turn the curse into a blessing. Precious 
indeed are the words, ‘‘ Humble yourself 
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therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that He may exalt you in due time; cast- 
ing all your care upon Him, for He careth 
for you.’’ We love to paraphrase it—seek 
to get down under the pressure of God’s 
left hand until you reach the support of 
His right hand which is underneath, and 
then He will lift you up and carry you, 
until you shall praise Him for the very 
trial that pressed you down that He might 
raise you again to a blessing proportion- 
ate to every trial out of which it sprung. 
—Christian Alliance. 


I regard a sense of humor as one of the 
most precious gifts that can be vouchsafed 
toa human being. He is not necessarily 
a better man for having it, but heis a 
happier one. It renders him indifferent 
to good or bad fortune. It enables him 
to enjoy his own discomfiture. Blessed 
with this sense he is never unduly elated 
or cast down. No one can ruffle his tem- 
per. No abuse disturbs his equanimity. 
Bores do not bore him. Humbugs do not 
humbug him. Solemn airs do not impose 
on him. Sentimental gush does not in- 
fluence him. The follies of the moment 
have no hold on him. Titles and decora- 
tions are but childish baubles in his eyes. 
Prejudice does not warp his judgment. 
He is never in conceit or out of conceit 
with himself. He abhors all dogmatism. 
The world is a stage on which actors strut 
and fret for his edification and amuse- 
ment, and he pursues the even current of 
his way, invulnerable, doing what is right 
and proper according to his lights, but 
utterly indifferent whether what he does 
finds approval or disapproval from others. 
If Hamlet had had any sense of humor he 
would not have been a nuisance to him- 
self and all about him.—Zondon Truth. 


We often hear the word dissipation, and 
we rarely hear it applied to any but those 
who scatter and weaken their energies of 
mind and body by intemperate eating and 
drinking, or by intemperate indulgence 


in social pleasures. Yet, in truth, there 
are no gifts of mind or heart which may 
not be utterly dissipated and destroyed by 
scattering one’s efforts, instead of concen- 
trating them in some one special direc- 
tion. ‘‘ The one prudence in life,’’ re- 
marks Mr. Emerson, ‘‘is concentration; 
the one evil is dissipation; and it makes 
no difference whether our dissipations are 
coarse or fine; property and its cares, 
friends and a social habit, or politics, or 
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music, or feasting.’’ ‘‘ There was,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘in the whole city but one street 
in which Pericles was ever seen, the street 
which led to the market-place and the 
council-house. He declined all invita- 
tions to banquets and:all gay assemblies 
and company. During the whole period 
of his administration he never dined at 
the table of a friend.’’ 





He who made every power can use 
every power. Memory, judgment, imagi- 
nation, quickness of apprehension or in- 
sight, specialties of musical, poetical, 
oratorical or artistic faculty, special tastes 
for reasoning, philosophy, history, natural 
science or natural history—all these may 
be dedicated to Him, sanctioned by Him 
and used by Him. Whatever He has 
given He will use if we will let Him. 
Don’t you really believe that the Holy 
Spirit is just as able to draw a soul to 
Jesus, if He will, by your whisper of one 
word, ‘‘Come,’’ as by an eloquent sermon 
an hourlong? Ido. At the same time, as 
it is evidently God’s way to work through 
these intellects of ours, we have no more 
right to expect Him to use a mind which 
we are wilfully neglecting, and take no 
pains whatever to fit for His use, then I 
should have to expect you to write a 
beautiful inscription with my pen if I 
would not take the trouble to wipe it and 
mend it.—fvrances Ridley Havergal. 





A railroad to Sinai is one of the last 
proposals of a group of enterprising finan- 
ciers—not simply to the foot of the mount 
where the Israelites stood trembling and 
afraid, but to the very top of the mount 
itself. Such a road would have a strong 
attraction for tourists. Every one who 
goes to Palestine will want to go to the 
top of Sinai also. A despatch from Lon- 
don says: The mountain is only accessi- 
ble on one side. A depot will be erected 
near the spot where a stone cross was 
placed by the Russian Empress Helena, 
and where, according to tradition, Moses 
stood when receiving the Commandments. 

. The railroad will also pass the cave in 
which the prophet Elijah was in hiding 
while fleeing from the priests of Baal. 

No man is genuine who is forever try- 
ing to pattern his life after the lives of 
other people—unless, indeed, he be a 
genuine dolt. But individuality is by no 
means the same as genuineness; for indi- 
viduality may be associated with the most 
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extreme and even ridiculous eccentricity, 
while genuineness We conceive to be al- 
ways wholesome, balanced and touched 
with dignity. It is a quality that goes 
with good sense and self-respect. It isa 
sort of robust moral sanity, mixed of ele- 
ments both moral and intellectual. It is 
found in natures too strong to be mere 
trimmers and conformers, too well poised 
and thoughtful to fling off into intemper- 
ate protest and revolt. Laughter is gen- 
uine which has in it neither the shrill, 
hysterical note of mere excitement nor 
the hard, metallic twang of the cynic’s 
sneer—which rings in the honest voice of 
gracious good humor, which is innocent 
and unsatirical. Speech is genuine which 
is without silliness, affectation or pretence. 
That character is genuine which seems 
built by nature rather than by conven- 
tion, which is stuff of independence and 
good courage. 





A copy of the following letter of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, written to a Mrs. Bixby, of 
Boston, has been engrossed, framed and 
hung in one of the Oxford University 
(England) halls, as ‘‘a specimen of the 
purest English and most elegant diction 
extant: 

Dear Madam: TI have been shown in 
the files of the War Department a state- 
ment of the Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts that you are the mother of five 
sons who have died gloriously on the field 
of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
‘must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of 
a lossso overwhelming. But I cannot re- 
frain from tendering to you the consola- 
tion that may be found in the thanks of 
the Republic they died tosave. I pray 
that our heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and 
leave you only the cherished memory of 
the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so costly 
a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 


Very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





If you look closely at a silver dollar 
coined since 1865, you will find the words 
‘In God we trust’’ a little above the 
eagle’s beak. In 1861, Secretary Chase, 
then Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, received a letter from a 
gentleman in Pennsylvania, who called 
attention to the fact that if this Nation 
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should suddenly pass out of existence and 
only its coins remdin, there would be 
nothing to indicate that it had been a 
Christian nation. Mr. Chase was deeply 
impressed, and wrote to the director of 
the mint at Philadelphia, where the coin- 
age of the United States is made, saying: 
**No nation can be strong except in the 
strength of God, or except in His defense. 
The trust of our people in God should be 
declared on our national coins.’’ He 
gave the director of the mint instructions 
to have a device prepared at once, with a 
motto that would express in the fewest 
words the nation’s recognition of God. 
It was then discovered that this could not 
be done without the consent of Congress, 
for a law had been passed in 1837 which 
decided what devices could be placed 
upon the coins of the United States. The 
director of the mint, having discovered 
this, submitted the designs to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and through him to 
Congress. None submitted wholly pleased 
the Secretary, and he changed one, ‘‘God 
our trust,’’ to ‘‘In God we trust.”’ 

In 1864, in deciding the device of the 
two-cent piece, Congress passed an act in 
which this motto, ‘‘In God we trust,’’ 
was accepted as one of the devices to be 
used in the coinage of United States 
money. In 1864, by another act, Congress 
decided that this device should appear on 
the gold and silver coins of the United 
States. It was placed on the twenty, ten, 
and five-dollar gold pieces, and in the 
latter part of 1865 on the fifty and twenty- 
five-cent pieces. In 1873 Congress pro- 
vided that this device should appear on 
all coins the size of which would permit 
of it. That law still exists.—Ouxtlook. 





Here are some tongue twisters: Six 
thick thistle sticks. Flesh of freshly fried 
flying fish. The sea ceaseth, but it suf- 
ficeth us. Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt 
gig whip. Two toads, totally tired, tried 
to trot to Tilbury. Strict, strong Stephen 
Stringer snared six sickly silky snakes. 
She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s 
fish-sauce shop, welcoming himin. Swan 
swam over the sea; swim, swan, swim; 
swan swam back again; wellswum, swan. 
A haddock, a haddock, a black-spotted 
haddock, a black spot on the black back 
of a black-spotted haddock. Susan shin- 
eth shoes and socks; socks and shoes 
shines Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes 
and socks, for shoes and socks shock 
Susan.— Chatterbox. 
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the Queen’s partiality for collies, sent 
Her Majesty a brace of fine pups of an 
excellent breed. He was sent for to the 
castle, and, having been hastily coached 
as to what he was to say and do, he was 
introduced into the royal presence. Nat- 
urally, he forgot his lesson, and was all 
in confusion for the moment. But the 
Queen's gracious manner soon put him 
at his ease. Her Majesty shook hands 
with him, and said: ‘‘I have to thank 
you for those two beautiful collies you 
sent me.’’ And to this gracious remark 
the farmer replied: ‘‘ Touts, touts, wum- 
man! haud yer tongue. What’s the matter 
o’ a pairo’ dowgs between you and me?”’ 


caliiees 


CLASSIFICATION IN COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 








BY A. C. SCAMMELL,. 





** HE way I did,” if one can pardon 

the egotism, has more of certainty 
about it than ‘‘the way you ought to do.’’ 
One September I found an ungraded 
school of thirty-five pupils arranged in 
twenty or more classes. A few of the 
children who received help at home had 
studied through the long vacation with a 
view to promotion. Of these, such as 
were unable to enter advanced classes had 
asked that new ones be formed. Asa 
result of this practice, classes of twos and 
threes had been added to the crowded pro- 
gramme each term. 

The first day I assured the vacation as- 
pirants that no newclasses would be made 
for them, but that they might for a week 
enter any already formed. The first week 
I did not ‘‘teach’’ the twenty classes; I 
‘*heard’’ them. ‘The second Monday I 
‘**organized.’’ No clergyman ever had a 
bluer Monday than did we—my pupils 
and I. Not azure blue; oh, no! There 
were pouts and protests, and ‘‘My mother 
says—’’ A few happy disappointments 
came, too, when some of the last were 
called to be first. 

There had been six reading classes. 
These I reduced to four in the morning, 
and by providing easy sight-reading, to 
two in the afternoon. The Fifth Reader 
was ruled out. Two classes in one book 
were not allowed. Where all in a class 
were not equally good readers, the more 
difficult lessons were passed over at first. 
Ability tounderstand and to enjoy, rather 


An old farmer near Balmoral, knowing 
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than to correct enunciation, was made the 
basis of classing. One Second-Reader 
pupil passed up to the Fourth Reader with 
profit to herself and her class. This per- 
mission to passover a Reader when merit 
warranted it was a restorative to parents 
whose children were put back. Having 
** finished’’ the First or the Second Read- 
er during vacation did not count. The 
pupil must go over the ground with the 
teacher for the phonetics, the word-build- 
ing, the picture-reading, the oral and 
written reproductions and much besides. 

Nearly every section of arithmetic was 
represented by a class, because the last 
teacher’s conscience had tied her to pre- 
cedents. ‘‘ How could your teacher ever 
hear so many classes?’’ I despairingly 
asked. ‘‘She didn’t hear us every day; 
she looked at our ’zamples, and then we 
*rased.’’ So many problems worked out 
by Chinese imitation of the written pat- 
tern, but without that evolution of 
thought that marks real progress! These 
children had been housed within their 
text-books from the beginning; I turned 
them into green pastures, and they were 
refreshed. 

Leaving out the childrenin simple num- 
ber work, I resolved the school into one 
grand fraction class. For a time the three 
different grade arithmetics were opened 
only for reference. Now there isn’t a 
needful rule in fractions that Autumn has 
forgotten to write on her plants, fruits and 
insects. Flower petals and stamens sug- 
gest the largest common denominator that 
need ever be used. We made fractions 
home-like by supposing problems. We 
harvested and sold at good prices (on 
paper) the crops of all the farmers whom 
we knew. We measured, bought and 
sold the land about the schoolhouse like 
old speculators. The last year’s town re- 
port was brought into school and made a 
practical arithmetic wherein we learneda 
deal about town affairs. We learned econ- 
omy, too, by reckoning our home and 
school expenses. Decimals and the sim- 
pler rules of percentage came into our 
work. We did everything by fractions. 

At the close of the term, more real 
arithmetic had been gained, and more gen- 
eral knowledge stored, than would have 
been possible in a year of the old way of 
study. Not that the teacher was so wise; 
she had simply been driven into the better 
way by her repeated sad failures in the 
old methods. During the succeeding term 
other parts of the arithmetic were treated 





in the same way with the one general 
class. Were the parents pleased with the 
innovation? Ofcourse they were pleased, 
since ‘‘ nothing succeds like success.’’ 

In the winnowed essentials of arithmetic 
now fast coming into use there is scarcely 
a problem that can be wisely omitted; but 
we think that new problems made to meet 
the ever new needs of the pupil should 
be inserted in every arithmetic lesson 
taught. Why is not a daily arithmetic 
of present living questions born of the 
changes of the day just as needful to the 
keeping abreast of the times as the news- 
paper? General information, given the 
school as a class, tends to that unity of 
interest among the pupils always so desi- 
rable. 

I called my geography classes in from 
all over the world, and as good patriots 
should, we started out together from our 
own State to visit in natural order each 
section of our country. We lingered 
long enough in our own Connecticut 
valley to learn to love her intelligently 
and well. Lively geography walks took 
the place of restless schoolroom sittings; 
illustrated tourists’ books supplemented 
our text-books. When once we centered 
one of three stars lying across the Milky 
Way, and began to see our own neigh- 
hood wonders, our eyes were anointed to 
see clearly, in the reality or in the fancy- 
brightened page, other wonder-works. 
After leaving our United States, we visited 
not the rest of America, but we crossed 
the Atlantic, to England first, then to the 
continent. We studied geography and 
history together, and we studied them by 
links. It did not matter much that we 
studied from different text-books. So 
much more was the variety and the call 
for comparisons. 

The beginnersin geography began; the 
order being the schoolroom, the school 
neighborhood, the way leading from 
school to home, the home neighborhood, 
the town. 

In language oral and written reproduc- 
tions of simple incidents that children had 
witnessed, heard or read, afforded suffi- 
cient work for beginners. The remaining 
pupils formed the one higher class. I 
do not see how language with older pupils 
can be separate from literature. 

I think that the current literature of 
the day should be the basis of more lan- 
guage work than should the lessons in 
the text-book. There is no surer way of 
interesting children of ten or twelve years 
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in these events thana comparison of writ- 
ten opinions with those of the oldest pu- 
pils of the school. Hence the expediency 
of the one-class method. 

Children absorb by listening, and each 
pupil-teacher may impress some portion 
of truth that the general teacher fails to 
make clear. ‘‘I was not idle; I was busy 


listening,’’ saysthe boyin the lower class. . 


** But you should attend to your own les- 
son.’’ Ah, but wasn’t the other his own 
lessson, since he enjoyed it so much? 

A little more of the family life is needed 
in the ungraded schools of to-day, a sit- 
' ting around the home table, with happy 
leisure for visiting as well as for partak- 
ing. 

Generalization of work prevents that 
nervous hurry that is the foe of school 
comfort. Ten class periods a day in the 
most miscellaneous school should suffice. 
Thus time is gained for the ‘‘ children’s 


hour’? in the school-home, the hour 
whose memory shall sweeten many an- 
other hour in that long aftermath—the 
trying school of life.—School Education. 


MAKING MELODY IN THE 
HEART. 





USIC has not only a soothing power 
over the mind, but its effects upon 

the body, through the mind, are sure to be 
positively remedial. When Saul the 
king was tortured by evil thoughts, and 
the passion of his soul was so intense that 
he lost all control of himself, the strains 
of David’s harpcharmed him to quietness 
and peace. Many times the nerves of a 
tired invalid have been soothed by a sweet 
melody, when words would havestruck the 
ear harshly; and on the tide of devotional 
singing, souls have often been floated 
over the bar into the harbor of rest in 
Jesus. Singing to one’s self a hymn of 
praise or of simple trust often breaks the 
power of temptation, drives away clouds 
of doubt and lightens the burdened spirit. 
Perhaps we have not the gift of vocal 
song, but every heart can make melody if 
it will. The effort to do so when we feel 
least like it is remedial. One who had 
been q long time in spiritual darkness, 
and had come to that fearful state where, 
though a Christian for many years, he 
could not be persuaded that his soul was 
not in danger of eternal death, said: ‘‘I 
pray and pray and pray; most of my time 
I spend in prayer, but it does no good.’’ 
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**Pethaps,’’ said his friend, ‘‘ you pray 
too much. Try praising God forall His 
mercies and for His love to us in the gift 
of Jesus, and see if that does not bring 
the light.’’ It was wise advice. Let every 
gloomy and despondent soul try it. We 
have so many pressing needs in this life 
of painful vicissitude that, if we have the 
blessed habit of talking with God, our 
Father, about all our affairs, as it is our 
privilege to do, we are apt to spend most 
of our time in telling Him our griefs and 
pleading for help in our necessities. We 
are told to do this ‘‘in everything,’’ but 
at the same time to have in our hearts the 
melody of thanksgiving. When we have 
called upon Him in the day of trouble, 
when we have rolled our burden upon 
Him, let us stop for a while our importu- 
nate asking, and praise Him for the gifts 
and grace already given. Let us say, 
‘* My heart is resting, O my God; I will 
give thanks and sing.’’ 

The melody in the heart will be sweet 
to Him who has graciously heard the cry 
of our complaint, and it will be medicine 
to our own fainting spirit, too. Weeping 
and groaning become distressing to our 
friends, when we indulge in them, even 
though they are sorry forus. They are 
more likely to keep on being sorry and 
try to help us when they see us bearing 
up cheerfully and thankfully. Surely if 
God were not infinitely good and long- 
suffering He would lose patience with 
our discordant groaning. Our sorrow- 
swept hearts ought to be like those old 
castles in the forests, storm-swept, yet 
filled with exquisite melody from A®olian 
harps stretched from the broken turrets. 
A little child was brought to a physician 
to have a wound in her hand dressed. 
Naturally she was nervous and fearful of 
the operation, and was gently admonished 
by her mother to keep perfectly quiet. 
‘Tf you will hold your hand still,’’ the 
doctor said kindly, ‘‘ you may cry as much 
as you like.’’ ‘‘I would rather sing,” 
the little one said. ‘‘ Very well, that 
would be better. What can you sing ?’’ 
“I can sing, ‘Give, give, said the little 
stream.’ Do you know that?” ‘‘I’m 
not sure,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ How does 
it begin?’’ The child began the song. 
‘* That’s beautiful,’ said the doctor. ‘‘I 
want to hear the whole of it.’’ And all 
the while the skillful fingers were sewing 
up the wound the sweet, childish voice 
kept bravely singing, and there were no 
tears except in the eyes of the mother. 
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. The little child may lead us so that we 
may learn to bear up bravely under pain 
and disappointment, submitting quietly 
to the great and good Physician’s treat- 
ment of our case, ‘‘singing and making 
melody in our hearts to the Lord.’’ 





INDIGNATION MEETING OF 
BIRDS. 





BY SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 





UCH has been said on reasoning by 
ivi animals. Of the fact there can be no 
doubt, of its nature too little is known. 
But I think less still is known of the 
emotions of animals. Take an affection- 
ate dog; how he suffers from jealousy! 
Our little Prince was completely misera- 
ble if his mistress took the neighbor’s 


baby on her lap. 

Several times I have been eye-witness 

to emotions of a high order among birds, 
namely, sympathy with other birds in dis- 
tress. 
When a college student, I was taken 
very ill in my sophomore year, and gain- 
ing strength but slowly, my doctor or- 
dered me into the country. 

I boarded at a farmhouse, and gave 
myself entirely up to the woods and fields. 

Through an entire summer I studied 
lovingly the ways of the birds, and deter- 
mined to raise some young thrushes and 
take them with me to my city home in 
the fall. 

My selection was a nest of brown 
thrushes. It was in a thick mass of 
bushes in a swamp—an entanglement of 
wild growth, and almost impenetrable. 

Every.day I watched, from the eggs to 
the callow young. I resolved to allow 
the old birds two weeks; then I would 
assume the raising of the young ones. 

At last the day came, and all my prep- 
arations were made. Taking with mea 
cage, I worked my way through the 
dense undergrowth. Very carefully I re- 
moved the nest, and was trying to get it 
into the cage when the female bird ar- 
rived. She uttered a cry, almost a shriek, 
and disappeared, but returned immedi- 
ately with her mate. 

The two birds made a wild effort to 
drive me away, even flying at me with 
every demonstration of rage and distress. 
Then, to my surprise, they both left. 

I now felt so mean that I at once set 
about putting the nest back in the bush; 




















but it gave me a great deal of trouble, as 
I could not make it stay in its place. 

What now? The two old birds were 
back, accompanied by a whole bevy of 
wild birds. The entire coppice was alive 
with them. ‘They seemed bent on pick- 
ing my eyes out. I had to screen my 
face by holding the cage before it. 

As to these birds—their number and 
variety and conduct—altogether, it was 
an extraordinary scene. It seemed to me 
there were at least fifty of these indignant 
little bodies, and perhaps a dozen species, 
some flying at me, and all making angry 
demonstrations. 

There were brown thrushes, song 
thrushes, cat-birds, and several of the 
warblers. Such an uproar—mewing, 
shrieking, twittering, and other cries, a 
babel of bird sounds! 

It all meant distress and rage, But 
such a mix-up! All talked at once. The 
one key-note of the discord was distress 
and indignation. 

I got out of that swamp a wiser and a 
better youth. My conscience smote me, 
and my only solace lay in the thought 
that I had done my best to undo the mis- 
chief I had wrought. 

The next morning I again went to the 
swamp to see how matters stood. How 
softly I worked my way through the 
bushes! How deathly still everything 
was! The young birds had gone. I did 
so want to know how the old birds had 
managed matters, and how it fared with 
the little ones. 

That indignation meeting of the birds 
occurred a great many years ago, but the 
scene is still vivid to my mind. 

One winter, just after a snow-storm, a 
bevy of snow-birds appeared near my 
house. I fed them crumbs, and they 
stayed with us several days. They gota 
little bold, even coming up to the kitchen 
steps to get their rations. There was, 
however, one exception. 

A fence separated the old apple orchard 
from the house lot, and: I observed that 
one bird kept on the fence-rail, never 
venturing nearer to the feeding-place. 
To my surprise and delight, the reason 
of it was soon made plain. 

The poor little fellow was lame of one 
wing, so he must not be too bold, as in 
the event of danger he must have some 
vantage for escape. So an old bird took 
him crumbs at every feeding-time. 

But the most remarkable act in my 
knowledge of a bird in sympathy with 
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another in distress, was performed by a 
robin not two hundred yards from my 
house. It was a deed of daring, and in 
the highest degree heroic. 

A sparrow-hawk had pounced on a 
sparrow in the street, and was bearing it 
away. A robin from his maple-tree wit- 
nessed the act and instantly started in 
pursuit. 

High in the air the noble little fellow 
caught up with the buccaneer, and one 
could hear the short, jerky cries of the 
hawk as the robin was “ pegging in’’ 
and making the feathers fly. 

The hawk dropped his prey, and the 
robin returned to his maple-tree, where 
he had left his mate. The sparrow made 
the best of time to get back to his kind. 
Was not that nobly done for the robin? 
—so brave and so magnanimous, too.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


-— 
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DON’T COMPLAIN. 


HAT is the use? Nobody thanks 

you for burdening them with your 
load of troubles, large or small. And 
they are pretty sure to seem small in 
other people’s eyes, however large in 
your own. ‘‘Go, bury your sorrow, the 
world has its share,’’ and does not care 
to take any more. Besides, the trouble 
gets larger the more you talk about it, or 
even think about it in a complaining 
spirit. It is amazing how a grievance 
grows if only it be dwelt on with suffi- 
cient persistence. He who looks at it 
long enough will see in it plenty of 
things that are not there at all. 

It is easy to fall into the habit of 
grumbling about every little thing that 
does not just suit: but who, on calm 
reflection, thinks it really pays? We 
doubt if anybody ever did. It has an ill 
effect on one’s own spirits, sending them 
down below zero on the smallest provoca- 
tion. It makes those around us con- 
stantly uncomfortable. And, most of all, 
it is a sin against God, a most ungrateful 
return to His abundant mercies. 

How much better.to keep in the sun- 
shine, and to take hold of things by the 
smooth handle! Onecan always find the 
bright side if he looks for it. Things are 
never as bad as they might be. What- 
ever God sends is meant for our good, 
and has something about it that should 
call forth praise. 

So we say complaint is always out of 
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order. Christians should never cease to 
keep good-natured. If anything troubles 
you, talk it over quietly with the Lord 
first of all; after that, if further counsel 
be required, an intimate friend may be 
called in. Incases that admit of remedy 
take hold of them in resolute earnest, 
with a cheerful purpose to set things 
right. In all other cases patiently en- 
dure as seeing Him who is invisible, 
looking for the eternal weight of glory. 
In any case, don’t complain, don’t fret, 
don’t make yourself a nuisance. ‘‘ Look 
up and not down, look forward and not 
back, look out and not in, and lend a 
hand ’”’ of help to every one in need. 


_— 
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WHY OLD GEORGE ROOT REFUSED TO 
LEAVE THE OLD FARM. 


WN one of the little farms near the bor- 
der of Westchester county lives ‘‘ Old 
George Root.’’ Everybody in that part 
of the country seems to know him, and 
many of his friends object to his living 
alone. Theold man will not be persuaded; 
he prefers to stay where he is. 

‘* You are obstinate, George,’’ said one 
of his friends. 

‘‘No, John,’’ replied the old man 
meekly. ‘‘ Don’t say that. I know ye 
mean it kindly, an’ I’m bleeged to ye, 
but ye don’t understand. I’ve lived here 
on this place nigh onto sixty year; the 
boys was all born heere, an’, as ye know, 
they’re all buried here. I’d be awful 
lonesome anywheres else, they’re kind o’ 
company for me.’ 

The old man looked wistfully at the 
four graves down in the orchard where he 
says, ‘‘ they used to play when they was 
little fellers.”’ 

On Memorial day the four graves were 
covered with flowers, placed there not by 
comrades in uniform, but by the old 
father, who had trudged through the 
woods all of Monday gathering blossoms 
for his Decoration Day. He was tired 
when he got home, for, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘I ain’t so spry as I used io be, an’ 
the Spring’s been so backward there ain’t 
many posies out, it takes a long time to 
find ’em.’’ But after he had his supper, 
tired as he was, he sat up late fashioning 
with his trembling hands wreaths and 
crosses. 

On Decoration Day it was observed 
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that on one of the graves the old man had 
made, or tried to make, a flag of red, 
white and blue biossoms. A New York 
Times reporter asked him why he had so 
especially honored his grave. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
replied old George, ‘‘ that’s Billy’s grave. 
Ain’t you heerd o’ Billy? No, I don’t 
suppose you hev, being you don’t live 
’round here. [I'll tell ye ’bout it if ye 
hev a mind to listen.’’ 

The old man seated himself, rested his 
chin on the top of his cane, and told this 
story: 

** Ye see, when the war broke out the 
four boys was just well grow’d up. I 
never needed no hired men, I can tell ye. 
They wouldn’t let me do no work at all, 
just chore round like. They’d be 
ashamed, they said, to let me work an’ 
them just spilin’ for exercise, an’ ef 
they’d had the’r way the mothef’d never 
lifted a pound. Yes, they was good boys, 
every one of ’em. 

“Billy, this one here,’’ and the old 
man pointed to the flag, ‘‘ was the oldest. 
He was twenty-three, George was next, 
then Allen, an’ Sammy, the youngest, 
was jest eighteen; he was the baby, an’ 
his mother’s pet 0’ course. Well, bein’ 
good, brave boys, they wanted to join 
the army, an’ their mother wanted ’em 
to: You looks surprised—I tell you she 
want nove o’ yer weak, cry-baby wim- 
men. She knew thecountry needed every 
man that was on the right side. 

*** It ain’t no worse fer me than ’tis fer 
other mothers,’ says she, ‘an’ I’d be 
ashamed to keep my boys from doin’ 
their duty.’ 

**So they enlisted every one of ’em the 
same night. I went with ’em, an’ when 
I see ’em signin’ their names I couldn’t 
help envyin’ ‘em. They all come 
marchin’ home in their uniform, tall an’ 
handsome. I say it, though they was 
my boys, an’ their mother met ’em at 
the gate. 

*** You’ve done your duty, boys,’ she 
said, ‘an’ I am proud of ye. I ain’t 
afraid ye’ll be a disgrace to yer country.’ 

** Not a tear did she shed. I tell ye, 
that woman orter been a soldier. Next 
mornin’ they all started away, an’ when 
she bid ’em good-bye she kneeled down 
an’ prayed without a quiver in her voice 
that God would take care of ’em an’ that 
they might do their duty like brave men. 
Then she kissed ’em all without a whim- 
per till she got to Sam, her baby. She 
held him off and looked at him a minnit 

















an’ then she dropped her head on his 
shoulder. The mother love wasstronger’n 
patriotism after all; she couldn’t stan’ 
it. Well, the boys hadn’t been gone 
long before the battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain was fought, an’ they fit like tigers 
every one of ’em, God bless’em. They 
was their own mother’s sons. Billy some- 
how got up to the top an’ planted the 
flag square over the enemy’s guns—an’ 
there they found him, when the fight was 
over. He looked as happy as a child, as 
if he knew he’d died for the flag an’ was 
glad of it. 

‘‘Well, they brought him home, an’ 
we buried him here with the flag 
wrapped round him; that’s how a soldier 
should be buried, I take it. The next 
year Allan died in the hospital from a 
fever he got in the swamps of Tennessee. 
George was found on the field at Chatta- 
nooga, an’ so Sam was the only one mus- 
tered out. He came home a wreck. 
There was a bullet in his chest some- 
where that the doctors couldn’t find, an’ 
we laid him here on Thanksgiving Day. 
His mother said she was willing to give 
thanks that she’d had four such good 
sons to give to her country—she was a 
wonderful woman, was Mary, but flesh 
an’ blood can’t stand everything, an’ 
givin’ up Sam was too much. Just after 
Christmas time I put her here by the 
boys, an’ ye see I give her a posy, too— 
somehow it seems as if she orter have it. 
I’m eighty-four years old this May; 
’tain’t likely I’ll be here next Decoration 
Day, but I hope somebody’ll remember 
the boys.”’—ew York Times. 


-— 


A MEMORABLE PASSAGE. 








BY DR. J. S. KEIFFER. 





E have sometimes thought that a 

very interesting and profitable book 
might be formed by collecting together 
in one volume the supreme passages of 
human literature. What we have in 
mind is something quite different from 
those collections of ‘‘‘ Favorite Poems,’’ 
or ‘‘Select Prose Passages,’’ of which 
there are many and which serve a very 
useful purpose. For it would be the in- 
tention of the particular collection in 
question to include only those passages, 
whether of poetry or prose, upon which 
the final and irreversible judgment has 
been rendered, and which, by a verdict 
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from which no one would venture to 
appeal, are deemed to have attained, or 
most nearly approached perfection. Such 
passages would of necessity be few in 
number. ‘‘ There are few works of 
man,’ says Ruskin in his ‘‘ Modern 
Painters’’ (Vol. i., p. xvi.), ‘‘so perfect 
as to admit of no conception of their 
being excelled.’’ And to this he adds 
the following note: ‘‘One or two frag- 
ments of Greek sculpture, the works of 
Michael Angelo, considered with refer- 
ence to their general conception and 
power, and the Madonna di St. Sisto, are 
all that I should myself put into such a 
category.’’ What is true of art, is true 
also of literature. The ascending is at 
the same time an excluding process; the 
highest things are never numerous. Of 
mountains there are many; but the great 
mountain- peaks, such as Mont Blanc, the 
Jungfrau, the Matterhorn, are as rare as 
they are lofty. The volume which we 
have in mind wouid be composed of pas- 
sages which are, in the intellectual and 
literary world, what these summits are 
in the world of physical geography; it 
might properly be called ‘‘ The Mountain 
Peaks of Human Literature.’’ 


Such a collection, especially if it should 
be accompanied by intelligent indication 
of the particular excellence of each pas- 
sage, and wise discussion of the grounds 
of that excellence, could hardly be other- 
wise than helpful to the student in a 


very high degree. Mountain-climbing 
is as exhilarating and inspiring in the 
intellectual asin the natural world. And 
the study of the supreme passages of 
human literature is, in the sphere of 
intellectual activity, exactly what the 
ascent of the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn 
is in the sphere of physical exertion. 
It calls forth one’s energies; it leads one 
into higher altitudes; it causes one to 
breathe purer air; it expands one’s hori- 
zon; it thrills with new life. Some one 
has said that the books which it does us 
the most good to read, are those which 
we have to “‘ stand on tip-toe’’ in order 
to read. He advocates ‘‘heroic read- 
ing.’’ We understand him to mean that 
sort of reading which we have compared 
to mountain-climbing, the reading of the 
very highest and best that has been 
written by man. There is a reading 
which is unprofitable and unproductive 
because it is too easy; it requires no 
exertion. Instead of standing on tip-toe, 
one’s posture in doing it is that of lying 
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flat. There isa languid and lazy reading 


‘which is unworthy of the name; there is 


no alertness, no eagerness, no enthusi- 
asm, no spirit of discovery in it. There 
are books which men read because they 
are indolent, and reading them, they be- 
come indolent; the reading is both effect 
and cause of the indolence. We are not 
speaking against books whose object is 
simply to amuse and entertain; they 
have their place, and an important, 
though subservient, place itis. But the 
things in literature which we need chiefly 
to know, and the study of which tells 
upon our intellectual life, are of a serious 
character; they are the great books, the 
supreme passages, which, just because 
they are the highest, may not be in- 
dolently perused, but require to be 
studied with attention and intellectual 
exertion. 

That is a great moment when one 
comes upon a passage of the highest 
rank. ‘Then the world seems larger, and 
life nobler. One’s feelings at such an 
instant are like those which Keats de- 
scribes in his sonnet, ‘‘On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer :”’ 

Th€n I felt like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


The writer has a vivid recollection of the 
hour, forming a sort of epoch in his life, 
when, being still a boy, he was made ac- 
quainted, by Dr. Harbaugh, through the 
columns of 7he Guardian, with Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Ode on Intimations of _Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood,’’ that poem which one of the chief 
representatives of American literature has 
pronounced to be ‘‘ the high-water mark 
of English literature,’’ and of a certain 
portion of which a celebrated English 
critic has said, ‘‘ Such an outpouring of 
thought and feeling, such a piece of in- 
spired philosophy, we do not believe ex- 
ists elsewhere in human language.’’ The 
revelation which was then made was in- 
deed, to him who received it, like the dis- 
covery of the Pacific Ocean. 

We began this article, however, simply 
with the purpose, as the title of it indi- 
cates, of calling attention to a certain 
very noteworthy passage, a passage from 
the prose writings of Milton, and were 
led into the foregoing remarks without 
any distinct intention of ,adducing it as 
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an adequate instance of what we mean 


by the very highest species of human ut-° 


terance. It ls, however, for more reasons 
than one, a passage of very high and 
noble character. We do not claim to 
have discovered it ourselves; it was made 
known to us, a few years ago, by Dean 
(then Canon) Farrar, in an address de- 
livered by him to students when, in 1887, 
he was'‘visiting this country. These are 
the words of the distinguished English 
divine in regard to the passage in ques- 
tion: ‘‘I was myself a very young man 
when I first met with a passage in one 
who was certainly the king, as Carlyle 
called him, of English literature—the 
glorious Puritan, John Milton. In his 
‘Reasons of Church Government’ you 
will find a memorable passage—and if I 
have done you no other service to-day, I 
do you a great service in reconfmending 
that passage to your notice—a passage 
which I have always regarded as one of 
the very finest in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature. It is the passage on the 
inner reverence of a man for his own per- 
son.’”’ 

The passage being too long to quote 
entire, but one sentence of it was given 
in Dean Farrar’s address. In the hope, 
however, of its finding, especially among 
the young, readers with the susceptibility 
to perceive its nobility, and to feel its 
power, we venture to give it here substan- 
tially in full. It is as follows: 


‘*But there is a a more ingenuous and 


noble degree of honest shame, or call it, if 
you will, an esteem, whereby men bear an 
inward reverence toward their own persons. 
And if the love of God, as a fire sent from 
heaven to be ever kept alive upon the altars 
of ou, hearts, be the very first principle of 
all godly and virtuous actions in men, this 
pious and just honoring of ourselves is the 
second, and may be thought as the radical 
moisture and fountain-head, whence every 
laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth. 
* * Something I confess it is to be ashamed 
of evil doing in the presence of any; and to 
reverence the opinion and the countenance 
of a good man rather than a bad, fearing 
most in his sight to offend, goes so far as 
almost to be virtuous; yet this is but still 
the fear of infamy, and many such, when 
they find themselves alone, saving their 
reputation, will compound with other scru- 
oe. and come to a close treaty with their 

earer vices in secret. But he that holds 
himself in reverence and due esteem, both 
for the dignity of God’s image upon him 
and for the price of his redemption, which 
he thinks is visibly marked upon his fore- 
‘head, accounts himself both a fit person to 
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do the noblest and godliest deeds, and much. 
better worth than to deject and defile, with 
such a debasement and such a pollution as. 
sin is, himself so highly ransomed and en- 
nobled to a new friendship and filial relation 
with God. Nor can he fear so much the 
offence and reproach of others, as he dreads 
and would blush at the reflection of his own 
severe and modest eye upon himself, if it 
should see him doing or imagining that 
which is sinful, though in the deepest se- 
crecy.’’—Reformed Church Messenger. 


-— 


CHILD STUDY. 





| ET us take the adolescent youth, and 
4 face this question. What can the 
high school and college do to direct the 
abundant stock of life in later adolescence 
toward good growth? Here is a youth 
surcharged with force. It will find an 
outlet. The outlet it finds will be the 
habits, will be the character of the man. 
Unhappily, this force is all too easily mis- 
directed. The senses clamor for satisfac- 
tion. The opportunities for receiving 
satisfaction are everywhere abundant. 
The young man finds many going and 
already gone into every form of delight- 
ful vice. What can we do about it? 
Many answers come to mind. One says: 
‘*Give the youth Spartan discipline. 
Command. Forbid. Demand obedience.”’ 
Another says: ‘‘ Teach him ethics. Have 
a little book of maxims for him to learn. 
Teach him that honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’’ Anothersays: ‘‘ Reason with the 
lad. Give him an ethical principle by 
which he can guide himself. Lead him 
to be rationally free.’’ Another says: 
‘‘Inspire the boy. Read Tennyson to 
him. Inflame his soul with Dante. 
Kindle his enthusiasm with Beethoven.’’ 

All these things have more or less 
value, I feel sure, but I wish to suggest 
another which I believe is the essential 
supplement to any of these, and that is 
this: Better acquaintance by direct per- 
sonal contact. Now the thing above all 
others to look for is this: What are the 
boy’s interests? In what directions does 
the flood of force within him go out? 
What does he enjoy doing? What work 
or play does he go to with instinctive 
pleasure? What, if any, part of the 
school work, does he care about? What, 
if any, sort of book does he snatch up to 
read when he has a chance? What does 
he talk about and think about when he 
is not self-conscious? What sort of com- 
panions does he like to be with? Whom 
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does he imitate? Who are his heroes, 
living, dead, or fictitious ? Do you know 
none of these things about your boy or 
girl? Do you not know where they are, 
or where they want to go? Do you not 
know in what good or bad, in what essen- 
tial or trivial, ways the flood of life in them 
is pressing? Alas! then your command- 
ings are more likely than not to be stupid, 
brutal, ruinous, crushing the child’s will, 
or inciting him to rebellion. Your moral 
maxims and your moral principles will be 
like bulrushes against a Nile flood, impo- 
tent to check the blind rush of life you do 
not understand; and the noblest things 
that may inspire yourself, may, as many 
of us bitterly know, fail to touch any re- 
sponsive chord, because we do not know 
what chords are there, or what ones to 
strike. 

But if you have gained the right sort 
of acquaintance, then you will know what 
the best enthusiasms are, and what will 
nourish them. Does he love sport? Be 
his comrade, and make him see how fine 
it is either to win or to lose and be a gen- 
tleman. Does he love tools? Turn him 
loose in your high-school workshop, and 


let him make physical apparatus. A 
thing he makes is worth more than a hun- 
dred-dollar one, for in making the thing 
he is making himself. Does he read 
trashy novels? Don’t give him your own 
favorite instead. Give him a good novel 
that he will enjoy better than he did the 


trash. Find him heroes that will appeal 
to his present acmirations. If he ad- 
mires the prize-fighter, show him that 
there are fists that clinch and strike for 
right, and in due time he will find a 
higher knight-errantry that uses no 
blows. 

There is just here, however, a certain 
thing to guard against. Because a boy 
loves sport is no reason why he should 
never do something more useful. Be- 
cause a boy loves tools is no reason for 
educating him to be only a tool and not 
aman. Because a boy has some strong 
tendency which is geod is no reason why 
he should follow that so far that it be- 
comes an evil. All the time that we are 
encouraging the boy’s best present enthu- 
siasm, we must be on the watch for the 
birth of better ones. Things happen rap- 
idly in the time of adolescence. It is the 
time for conversion. It is the time for 
regeneration, physical and spiritual. It 
is the time for the dawn of love that may 
turn toward hell, or that may turn to- 
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ward all heavens that a man can reach. 
We must, therefore, be on the watch for 
the birth of every better impulse as we 
wait the birth of a child. We must save 
every one of these higher instincts as we 
would save a flickering human life. We 
must save the boy again and again from 
the best he is to make him a better. 

My plea is that we get acquainted with 
the boys and girls in true comradeship, 
One great advantage in this is that at the 
same time we are getting acquainted, we 
are learning how to influence them and 
getting the power todoso. ‘There is no 
power in the world like personal influ- 
ence. Politicians understand this. One 
must have three degrees of initiation to 
become an efficient politician. In the 
first degree you think it is enough to vote, 
In the second degree you think it is 
enough tospeak and write. In the third 
degree you find that things good and bad 
are brought to pass by direct personal con- 
tact. And so, I say you must be the 
boy’s comrade or he will escape you. If 
you have any sort of charm, use that— 
not for your sake, but for his sake. If 
you have fidelity of character, he will 
find that out for himself. If a sneak looks 
out of your eyes, he will know it, and 
every fine maxim from your lips will send 
him the other way. If you care for the 
boy, if you want to do him good, if you 
have in you any of the mother spirit 
which clings to life and will not let it go, 
there is no power anywhere that can save 
if this fails, for it is the love of God.— 
School Journal, 


HOME TEACHING. 


UCH has been said and written 

about mother’s work, her pre-natal 
influence, her influence after birth, and 
her example in the home. The mother 
is usnally held up to our notice as so 
largely responsible for her children’s 
morals, that one is sometimes led to in- 
quire whether our children are free moral 
agents, or whether they must be good or 
bad in proportion as their mothers will 
them to be. 

On the supposition that every woman 
who may read this article is desirous of 
her child’s well-being, I have dared to 
deviate a little from the usual beaten 
track, and propose to show the injustice 
of blaming Christian mothers whose sons 
or daughters have gone contrary to their - 
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instructions, or openly violated God’s 
law, as the case may be. Likea minister, 


I propose to take a text, which may be 


found on the lips of many persons, 
and it is, ‘‘ That child shows his bring- 
ing up.’’ 

Observation has taught us that the par- 
ents whose children lead blameless lives, 
are quite inclined to attribute the fact 
to their own influence and teaching, ig- 
noring the truth that circumstances and 
environments may have assisted largely 
in the development of character, and 
that under the same pressure and tempta- 
tion that caused others to fall, their chil- 
dren might have done likewise. 

The old adage we have heard all our 
lives, ‘‘That child shows her bringing 
up,’’ in many instances might be changed 
to ‘‘ That child does not show her bring- 
ing up.’’ Great allowance should be 
made for the difference in disposition and 
natural tendencies. Some are born with 
great force of character; others are weak 
morally and easily influenced. While the 
law of heredity is observed in families, 
evil inclinations, like scrofula or insanity, 
sometimes skip generations and then 
break out anew. Does the victim always 
show her bringing up in such cases? 

A friend once told me that when her 
oldest boy was born, she resolved not to 
accustom him to a quiet house when 
asleep, but from the first hour she made 
all the noise necessary, and he slept on, 
utterly oblivious of his surroundings. 
She rose considerably in her own estima- 
tion, and thought herself well-fitted to 
bring up little oues. In course of time 
another child was born, and she subjected 
him to the same conditions; but alas! the 
slightest confusion would cause his eyes 
to fly wide open, and never during his 
babyhood could that mother indnce sleep 
unless absolute quietness reigned. She 
was a wiser, if a sadder woman, for said 
she, ‘‘ Had my second child been Jike the 
first, I should have laid it all to my splen- 
did mangement.’’ 

Beyond question, the influence of a 
mother is indeed very great, but allow- 
ance should be made for a child’s natural 
predilections. A small boy once told his 
mother, who explained to him that God 
gave the little ones mothers that they 
might teach their children what was 
right, that she need not tell him, for, said 
he, ‘‘I can watch you and see how you 
do.’’ She was delighted, thinking that 
her example and precept should ever be 
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what the darling of her heart could 
rightly imitate; nor was she always dis- 
appointed, as the result of her teaching 
was so plainly visible that she hoped her 
child would be a model boy. But, as he 
grew to manhood, his opinions and habits 
were in direct opposition to her teaching, 
and she realized that he had an individu- 
ality of his own, in striking contrast to 
either parent. 

When a child goes contrary to the pre- 
cept, example and prayers of the parents, 
is it just to lay upon them the added bur- 
den and reproach by saying that the chil- 
dren are ill bred, or show their bringing 
up? 

Take an illustration from real life. Dr. 
C. was a minister and eminently a man 
of God. When he entered his room and 
closed the door, a silence fell upon his 
large family of children, for they knew he 
had entered his chamber to commune 
with the God he loved. His daughter, 
leaving the atmosphere of such a home, 
married, and before her child was born, 
One desire filled her heart, that her un- 
born might become a minister. As he 
grew in years, her constant prayer was 
that he might feel called upon to pro- 
claim the Gospel truth. Business calling 
him from home, he was led to seek board 
with a woman who was a spiritualist; and 
with very little effort on her part, he soon 
became a convert, and he adhered to the 
principles of that body for the remainder 
of his life. 

Among the neighbors of this family 
was another boy of lowly birth. His an- 
cestors were penitentiary inmates; lying, 
swearing and stealing were the examples 
set him. Mrs. M.’s children were never 
allowed to play with the family, but like 
the priest and Levite, they passed on the 
other side of the street. But the boy 
early manifested a desire to be a minister; 
by some means he was educated, and not 
long ago I read in an Eastern paper that 
Rev. , the beloved pastor of 
church, had been called to another and 
a wider field of usefulness, while resolu- 
tions of regret followed. A strange sen- 
sation came over me as I remembered 
the old adage, and recalled his early sur- 
roundings. 

We often hear teachers say they can 
tell the kind of training the children re- 
ceive at home from their behavior in 
school. I take issue with them at once, 
remembering the numerous instances 
where this assertion would not be fair. 
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We read that General Booth’s wife 
compelled, by the force of her will, her 
children to be good, and when moral sua- 
sion failed the rod was used with great 
severity. All mothers have not that 
force of character, while some children 
would be driven to ruin through resent- 
ment of such measures. 

More than human wisdom is needed in 
the training of our children, and when a 
woman conscientiously does what she 
believes to be right, and her daughter 
falls or her son goes astray, I believe God 
is more merciful in his judgment of her 
than are the sinful friends and neighbors 
who condemn her. 


> 


WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 





THESE are some of the few things a 
Christian boy can do, if he is in earnest : 

Be frank, be polite, be prompt, be truth- 
ful, be obliging, obey his parents, keep 
himself tidy, refuse to do wrong, never 
use profanity, never learn to smoke, never 
cheat in his play, spend his nights at 
home, keep out of bad company, never 
laugh at a coarse joke, learn his lessons 
thoroughly, never be disrespectful to old 
age be kind to his brothers and sisters, 
take the part of those who are ill used, 
never make fun of another because he is 
poor, and fail, if he cannot pass his exam- 
inations honestly. 

Never tell or listen to a story that he 
would not repeat to his mother. 

Try to lead his companions to Jesus by 
speaking a little word where he can. 

Surely the opportunities are numerous 
on every side for a Christian boy to do 
Christian work. 


MISSION OF A FLOWER. 


UNIVERSITY professor wisely and 

strenuously insists that we turn 
away from the old botany dissection and 
classification in our plant study with the 
children, and in its place, urges the con- 
sideration of the leaf and flower as a 
working organism. So far good, but in 
his zeal to get away from the memoriz- 
ing of technicalities he completely ignores 
the value of the deauty element in nature 
study. He says of the flower (the apple 
blossom or spring beauty!) ‘‘Let us re- 
member that the beauty of this flower is 
an incident, and that the work of the 
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flower is the essential thing,’’ and pro- 
ceeds to explain that the life purpose of 
every plant is to perpetuate itself. 

If the beauty of the flower is ‘‘ but an 
incident,’’ why was it made beautiful at 
all? If, as the professor says, the bright 
coloring is only to attract insects to 
assist in fertilization and reproduction, 
why all the exquisite tints in its marvel- 
ous shades of color? A shapeless mass 
of gorgeous color would attract insects 
just as surely, and the reproduction of 
the species would just as certainly be 
accomplished. 

If the flower is to be brought before 
the children simply as a working organ- 
ism, and its beauty is to receive only an 
incidental reference, why did the Creator 
make of it such a masterpiece of beauty? 
Why did He paint each velvet petal with 
such matchless skill that artists search 
eternally for the secret and die despair- 
ing? What is the relation of flowers to 
humanity? Is the flower here without a 
mission? The beauty sense is a gift from 
God, and like every other divine gift, 
was intended for use and for the uplift of 
humanity. 

No, the beauty of the flower is mot a 
‘*mere incident’’ in its study with the 
children. It should be, instead, the very 
first element in the consideration of it in 
the school-room. When the teacher has 
opened the eyes of the children to see its 
beauty, and touched the child-heart to 
feel its loveliness; when the mellowing, 
humanizing influence of this sense and 
soul revelation begins to be reflected 
subtly in the sfz7z¢ of the children, then 
the teacher has reached the place in the 
study of the flower where these children 
will be ready to learn of it as a working 
organism—and not before. Under the 
spell of its divine beauty they are eager 
to learn everything concerning it. Now 
they listen con amore, and not as a cold, 
intellectual exercise. 

Is there any natural antagonism be- 
tween the zsthetic and scientific in nature 
study? Is there any good reason why 
the heart and the intellect should not be 
united in this work? None in the world, 
but ¢he heart must lead if the deeper, 
spiritual meaning of nature study is ever 
to be found. The teacher who begins 
the study of any natural object on the 
practical side, ignoring the beauty of 
form, color, or design, not only does her 
children a moral wrong, but she makes a 
pedagogical mistake that she will come 
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to regret if she knows enough of cause 
and effect to recognize her error. If that 
teacher, and the university professor, 
had never known any cause for the rain- 
bow, would their interest in it be aroused 
or increased by first learning the pris- 
matic spectrum, or the laws of the re- 
fraction and reflection of the sun’s rays? 
Would not their desire to know the 
scientific facts of the celestial phenomena 
be immeasurably greater if they had first 
thrilled with its beauty, seen it as ‘‘ the 
heaven of flowers,’’ and by the light of 
rosy fancy watched the mythical Iris, 
maiden of the rainbow tint, as she passed 
over the shining archway bearing her 
gifts from the gods to men. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the 
children as far as it is possible in our at- 
tempts at nature study. Let us try to 
unseal their eyes to perceive beauty, 
train the ear for the finest nature melody, 
and feed their God-given imagination 
with the purest food in nature’s kingdom. 
This ideal does not presuppose that 
scientific fact has no place in nature 
study. It has its place and an important 
one. But it must not crowd out or sup- 
plant the culture side and the spiritual 
side of this work with the children. Sou/ 
before science.—Primary Education. 
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SPEAK YOUR KIND WORDS 
BEFORE DEATH COMES. 








HERE was a notable funeral a few 
days ago at the capital of the State. 
It was the funeral of an old teacher more 
than seventy years old. A few years ago 
he was dropped from the list because the 
schoo! board said he was too old. They 
marked him ‘‘ not wanted,’’ and sent him 
adrift. Fortunately in his case he had 
saved enough money to retire to the quiet 
home to live in peace. He was on the 
streets a few days ago. 

As a veteran of the war between the 
States, he has been taking a great deal of 
interest in the reunion of his old comrades 
soon to take place at the capital. One 
morning recently, while dressing for 
breakfast, he fell back upon his bed, and 
all was over. He died alone. When it 
was known that he was dead, many of 
the most prominent men in the city, who 
had been his pupils even in ante bellum 
days, had many things to say as to the 
value of his long and useful life. At his 
funeral gray-haired men carried him 
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gently to the grave, and many were the 
eulogies pronounced over his bier. The 
papers published long lists of those who 
had been his pupils, and flowers and 
honors were heaped upon him after he 
was under the sod. The writer knew 
this old teacher only after he was sent 
into the loneliness of his retirement. In 
the very last interview had with him, he 
complained that the world had moved on 
and left him alone. In his declining 
years he hungered for the sympathy that 
men denied him. He felt, and felt keenly, 
an isolation that kept him shut off from 
the work in which he had found his joy, 
and from the children who had minis- 
tered to his advancing years. 

As soon as it was announced that he 
was dead, the flowers came, and the 
kindly eulogies were uttered, and the 
voice of praise was sounded in the streets; 
but these came all too late. The fra- 
grance of the flowers could not go beneath 
the coffin lid, and words of sympathy 
and love could not reach the dull, cold 
ear of death. The question comes, and 
it will not be put aside, Why could not 
the message of cheer and comfort come to 
this old man while he was in life, to 
gladden his heart as the shadows gath- 
ered-towards the evening time? Oh, the 
hearts that are hungering for the un- 
uttered words, and the touch of kindly 
hands, that never come until it is too late! 
There are heart-hungry people all over 
this world who are starving for that 
which is more than life and more than 
meat. In the mad haste of the crowded 
streets we pass these people by. If they 
utter acry at all, it is a heart-breaking 
cry in the night time of loneliness and 
desolation that only the angels hear. 

It is said that among the savage tribes, 
when the old warrior was too feeble to 
follow the chase, or to bend the bow, he 
was carried away out into the darkness 
and loneliness of the primeval forest to 
die alone. And as we read that story we 
say that is the cruelty of the savage 
heart. It is the refinement of cruelty 
that civilization has brought us when we 
abandon an old teacher, even in the heart 
of a great city, and leave him in obscurity 
and neglect to die alone. This editor be- 
lieves that the children in the schools and 
in the homes should be taught to respect 
and care for the old teachers as they care 
for those who have given them life in 
this world. The time will come, but it 
is not here now, when we shall give to 
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“naturally encroach too closely on the 
Oo" 


©) embankment there are no houses, and 
C\ the trees have, by annual curtailment, 
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these worthy old veterans flowers in their 
lifetime, and bring words of cheer and 
eulogy and comfort to brighten and 
glorify their declining days. 

In a vein of humor, Henry Grady said 
once, ‘‘ The world wants more taffy in life 
and less epitaphy after death.’’—.Southern 
Fiducational Journal. 


STREET SHADE TREES. 





GREAT deal has been done of late 

years toward the embellishment and 
sanitation of our towns by the planting of 
trees in the streets and by the conversion 
of town squares into gardens. Of the 
great benefit that has accrued, of the im- 
mensely improved aspect of our towns, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
There is another question which requires 
consideration—how far or for how long a 
time is this tree-planting likely to be suc- 
cessful in the future? Some of the trees 
planted in our streets, when properly 
looked after, look weil enough now. 
But how long will they continue to do so 
or toimprove? ‘The answer to this must 
necessarily be vague and indeterminate, 
but, at the same time, there can be no 
question that the decay and ultimate 
death of most of these trees must occur 
at a period long anterior to the average 
age of that particular kind of tree. This 
premature failure, says the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, is due, we believe, not so 
much to unfavorable conditions of the 
atmosphere, except, of course, in the 
vicinity of chemical works, as to faulty 
methods of planting. ‘Take, for instance, 
the trees on the Thames embankment. 
They were originally planted too closely, 
and no thinning has ever been carried 
out. Planes come under the category of 
forest trees in the sense that they are 
trees of the largest size, and, therefore, 
they are not suitable for narrow streets or 
for confined spaces, where they must 


houses and deprive the inmates of light 
and a free circulation of air. But on the 


been so far kept within bounds, and their 
shape, as far as clipped trees go, is not 
unpleasing. But the endurance of these 
trees, great as it is, will come to an end 
some day from starvation and root suffo- 
cation. A space covered by a grating, it 





is true, is placed round the base of each 
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tree, and through that space water and 
air (meaning oxygen) are supposed to 
find their way to the roots; but as every 
physiologist knows, the minute root- 
fibrils and root-hairs which take up the 
water and the matters required for the 
nutrition of the plant, are not placed near 
the base of the trunk, but some distance 
off, where they can avail themselves of 
the drip from the ieaves. The most 
active and the most important part of the 
roots, from this point of view, are sealed 
up beneath flag-stones, hard macadam or 
impermeable asphalt. True, the roots 
will, as we all know, travel in search of 
moisture and make the best of circum- 
stances, but in our streets where are they 
to go? Where will they find the requi- 
site moisture ?— West Chester Local News. 
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LESSON IN READING. 





BY MARGARET BAKER. 


IGHT-READING may be made a very 
helpful and pleasant exercise. 
lesson here outlined has been tried with 
success. To cultivate the power of atten- 
tion, and to give to the reader a strong 
incentive to read clearly and with expres- 


sion, it is well not to allow the listeners. 


to follow with the eye. Take, for exam- 
ple, Charles Kingsley’s beautiful little 


poem, ‘‘ Three Fishers.’’ One pupil reads. 


the first stanza: 
Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 

Out into the west, as the sun went down; 
Each es on the woman who loved him: 

est, 

And the children stood watching them out of 

the town; ' 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep, 

Though the harbor-bar be moaning. 

After this is read, it would be well for 
the teacher to call on listeners to describe 
the picture suggested. After pupilshave 
done this as well as they can, the teacher 
should, unless it has been very well de- 
scribed, reproduce the picture herself in a 
few well-chosen words—the blue-green 
waters of the sea stretching away to meet 
the sky; sea and sky aglow with the red 
light of the setting sun, half in the fore- 
ground a sandy beach curving about a 
narrow bay that serves as a harbor; a few 
fishermen’s huts; children playing on the 
beach; in the foreground three men in an 
open boat. 

Let it be supposed that none of the pu- 
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pils are familiar with the poem. It would 

then be well to ask them after the first 

stanza had been read—they should be 

told there are only three stanzas in the 

poem—whether they think the story will 

have a joyous or a sad ending, and on 

what they base their opinion. Some will 

see the dramatic foreshadowing of the re- 

frain, more will see this after the second 

stanza is read: 

Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 

And they trimmed their lamps as the sun 

went down; 

They looked at the squall and they looked at 
the shower, 

And the night rack came rolling up, ragged 

and brown; 

For men must work and women must weep, 

‘Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 

And the harbor bar be moaning. 


After this is read, the changes in, and 
additions to, the picture may be noted— 
the light- house, and in it the women with 
anxious faces trimming their lamps; the 
cloudy sky, falling rain and dashing 
waves. 

Three corpses lie out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam, as the tide goes down; 
And the women are weeping and wringing their 

hands 

For the men who will never come back to 

the town. 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

The third picture may be called for. 
The same general features as in the other 
pictures—gray morning light; tide going 
out; the three corpses on the sand, and 
the women bending over them, weeping 
and wringing their hands. 

The pupils may be asked to think of 
the three pictures in succession—to imag- 
ine them as vividly as possible, for 
through the imagination the emotions 
are reached. They should be led to see 
that the poem is a life tragedy. Their 
sympathies should be aronsed for these 
poor people in their monotonous round of 
labor and waiting in their discouraging 
struggle to provide the bare necessities of 
life; and especially for the women wait- 
ing in strained anxiety for their husbands 
out on the stormy deep, and at last weep- 
ing over their lifeless bodies. 

Though the details of the pictures may 
fade from the mind after awhile, the im- 
pression made on the heart will live, and 
the emotions will always respond to the 
pathos of the poem, and the life tragedy 
will always be real to the children after 
such a presentation. Moreover, they will 
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be better able to interpret similar works 
of literature, and a love for poetry will be 
awakened. 

There is in the poem a subtle adapta- 
tion of the form to the substance, of the 
rhythm to the monotony and pathos of 
the lives of the fisher-folk, and to the sad 
moan of the water in the harbor. This 
is specially true of the refrain. The sym- 
pathy of nature in the moaning of the 
harbor-bar is a poetic thought well worth 
the teacher's while to dwell upon; also, 
the beauty of the composition in its sim- 
plicity and suggestiveness in telling so 
much in so few words. 

To sum up the psychological value of 
such an exercise: It develops the power 
of attention, the imagination and judg- 
ment. It appeals to the higher emotion 
of sympathy for those whose lives are 
hard, monotonous and full of sorrow, and 
to the zesthetic sentiment through the 
beauties of thought and composition. 
Above all, such an exercise awakens a 
love for the kind of literature that gives 
soul-development. These are some of the 
high missions of the teacher of reading. 
—Midland Schools. 
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TEACHERS IN CAMBODIA. 





A SPIRITUAL BOND BETWEEN THEM AND 
THEIR PUPILS. 





LL children who present themselves 

at the veat for study are received. 
It is not even required that their parents 
bring them or send them, says /opulap 
Science Monthly. 'The newcomer chooses 
his professor, and, if accepted, begins at 
once to study under his direction, installs 
himself in his cell or in the school hall, 
and becomes his servant. If the profes- 
sor- has already too many pupils, he re- 
fuses the new pupil and advises him to 
choose another teacher; sometimes he 
guides his choice, directing him to a 
master who has few or no pupils, or takes 


him to the superior who will select a - 


teacher for him. The choice of a profes- 
sor is always a grave affair, because it is 
held in Cambodia, as in all Buddhist and 
Brahmatic countries, that professor and 
pupil are bound by strong ties of spirit- 
ual affinity, and that the pupil ought to 
respect his master as he does his father 
and mother. The law inflicts the same 
penalty upon an offense of the pupil 
against his master as an offense by a son 
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against his father and mother, and it pre- 
scribes that in certain cases the pupil may 
be heir of his professor when he has cared 
for him, or supported him, or served him 
when studying under his direction; not 
only a family bond but a religious bond, 
too, is established between them, for the 
professor makes it his business to teach 
his pupil the course by which he may 
earn more advantageous reincarnation, 
and reach the Nirvana, and becomes his 
spiritual guide. 


en 


“HOME TALENT.” 





BY J. FAIRBANKS. 


\ ERY much ink has been wasted on 

this subject. ’Tis the theme that 
has occupied the minds and disturbed the 
souls of many good men and women. It 
is a ghost that will not down. It has 
been shot at by big guns and little guns; 
torn with shrapnel and pelted with paper 
wads; made the butt of ridicule, and used 
as the synonym for incapability. How 
could there be anything but imbecility in 
*‘home talent???’ The very idea that 
there could be anything good come out 
of Nazareth was preposterous. The Naz- 
arene was put to death by his own people 
as an imposter and as.a malefactor. The 
moment he put his head up he was set 
upon by all gveat minds (?) in hisown coun- 
try and time. It required another people 
and another age to discover his merits. 
You must go from home to be apprec- 
iated. ‘‘ A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.’’ People have 
known this for years, or have quoted it 
thousands of times, and yet do the same 
thing to-day as though they had never 
heard or quoted it. 

They can see no good in Nazareth. 
Nearly all great men lived in some other 
age and in some other country. All 
great poets are dead. All good men 
lived in an.earlier period of the world’s 
history. ‘‘ The world was never so bad 
as now.’’ We have no more great states- 
men. No more great musicians, sculp- 
tors, artists, scientists. No more Wash- 
ingtons, Lincolns, Grants, Czesars, or 
John Wesleys. All great and good men 
are no more; they lived in some other 
time, or in some other land. The days 
of charity are over. We live in a grovel- 
ing era. 

Dr. Rice told us that there was ‘‘ no suca 
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thing in America as scientific teaching.”’ 
Not an American, or German, French- 
man or Englishman, in all America that 
knew the first principles of scientific edu- 
cation. You see ‘‘ home talent’’ is no 
good. Chicago University will have to 
be taken over to Germany before it will 
ever be a first-class institution. ‘These 
gentlemen who are so disturbed about 
** home talent’’ in our schools may well 
be in trouble. They are on slippery 
ground. They themselves will have to 
go to some other land before their great 
worth is recognized. 

We were told by some of our great 
military minds that our navy was but a 
poor excuse, or about the sixteenth rate, 
and that Spain, with her powerful engines 
of war, could send us to the bottom in a 
jiffy. 

‘‘Cows far off wear long horns.’’ 
‘‘Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.’’ How could there be anything of 
merit except in some far-off place? Boards 
of education do not always see this. 
Sometimes they are unwise enough to 
employ those within their borders, and 
then the educational machine goes to 
pieces. 

St. Louis ought to send to Germany 
for her teachers, and New York to China. 
They say the Chinese are very highly 
educated people, and can stand a fower- 
ful examination. Scotland ought to hire 
all Irish teachers for her schools, and Ire- 
land all Scotch. Why not? This ‘‘in 
and in breeding ’’ is ‘‘ powerful harmful.”’ 
So much more ink wasted on ‘‘ home 
talent.’’—/issourt School Journal, 
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VAGARIES OF LITERATURE. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


SCARCELY know a more pathetic 
sight than the shelves of a large 


second-hand bookstore. It is the omnium 
gatherum of a thousand disappointed 
hopes and defeated aspirations. Of all 
these dead books—many of which were 
never really alive, but fell still-born from 
the press—the authors were animated by 
hopes of success, of money, of fame. To 
how few of them did either of these 
things ever come! ‘Their names are al- 
most as obscure as though they had 
never been printed on a title-page. 

In nothing, perhaps, does the capri- 
ciousness of the public more plainly ap- 
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pear than in the current taste for litera- 
ture. Hundreds of the most meritorious 
books fall flat, while some slight circum- 
stance, like a pebble in a rivulet, will set 
the current of popular demand in favor of 
some book, one can scarcely tell how. 
It is hardly anything against the real 
merit of a book that it has not met with 
a large sale; it is little in evidence of real 
merit that it has met a large demand. 
The greater the immediate furor for a 
book, the shorter its term of life. Every 
reader can recall instances in support of 
the correctness of this statement. What 
was the popular book three years ago? 
two years ago? one yearago? And who 
buys or reads it now? Astothe merit 
of a book, the publishers and the pub- 
lishers’ professional ‘‘readers’’ are not 
by any means infallible. Thousands of 
worthless books have been readily ac- 
cepted, while scores of the world’s best 
books have struggled into print through 
great difficulties. 

Milton received for ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ 
but £20, and this small sum was con- 
ditioned upon the sale of the book. 
Johnson’s great poem, ‘‘ London,’’ was 
disposed of for only ten guineas. Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield’’ was sold for 
460. It then lay in the publisher’s desk 
for two years, until Goldsmith’s poetry 
had brought the author before the pub- 
lic, and assured the success of this im- 
mortal fiction. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resar- 
tus’’ was declined by one publisher after 
another, and finally emerged into the day- 
light piecemeal in the pages of Fraser’s 
Magazine. ‘‘ Kast Lynne,’’ of which it 
is said 250,000 copies have been sold, was 
refused when first offered, by four differ- 
ent publishers. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who stands at the head of our American 
literature, met only the most moderate 
success during his life. His biographer 
states that it is doubtful if ever Haw- 
thorne gained a thousand dollars a year 
by literature. 

After all, a writer’s reputation rests 
upon a comparatively few things. If 
Milton had never written anything but 
his Paradise Lost, if DeFoe had never 
written anything but Robinson Crusoe, 
or Gray anything but his ‘‘ Elegy,’’ or 
Campbell anything but his Pleasures of 
Hope, the fame of each of these writers 
would be little if any less than it is. 
Not that Samson Agonistes, or The 
Plague Year, or the Ode to Eton College, 


or Gertrude of Wyoming is wanting in lit- | 
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erary merit, or detracts in any degree 
from the just fame of its author, but be- 
cause it was not needed to bolster upa 
reputation otherwise firmly established. 
The same might be said of scores of au- 
thors. Hawthorne’s claim to literary im- 
mortality rests upon his Scarlet Letter 
and House of Seven Gables. Goldsmith’s 
niche in the temple of fame would be no 
less high if he had never written any- 
thing but his Deserted Village, his Vicar 
of Wakefield, and She Stoops to Conquer; 
while one may count on the fingers of his 
two hands the poems of Burns that alone 
suffice to fix his place as a poet. Even of 
Shakespeare, the master-mind of all, it 
may be said that if he had left only Ham- 
let, Macbeth and Othello, his position 
would be no less secure as the first of Eng- 
lish dramatists. Much that every profes- 
sional writer puts forth is but hack-work, 
or what is done, as Johnson says, ‘‘ to pro- 
vide for the day that is passing over him.”’ 

It is a strange peculiarity of human 
nature, that public denunciation has fre- 
quently saved a book and its author. We 
have had several striking instances of this 
in very recent times. ‘There seems to be 
inherent in the human mind a disposition 
to recalcitrate against those who assume 
unwarranted dictatorship over it. Two 
or three recent books that were ‘‘ all the 
rage’’ for their brief hour, would have 
fallen as flat as most of their compeers, if 
they had not met with persecution at the 
hands of some whose zeal outran their 
discretion. Hume’s History of England, 
which has been a standard work for one 
hundred and fifty years, was saved in this 
manner. It lay hopelessly lost upon the 
publisher’s shelves after a sale of only 
forty-five copies in the first twelvemonth. 
when it was discovered by the super- 
religious element to be a dangerous book 
Home’s tragedy of Douglass, which at one 
time set London agog with admiration, 
would scarcely have been a nine-days’ 
wonder, if the Presbytery to which he 
belonged had not ejected Home from his 
pulpit because he had written a play. 
Brook’s tragedy of Gustavus Vasa was 
prohibited by the licensing act of 1739, 
when ‘‘so popular did the prohibiting 
order of the Lord Chamberlain render the 
play, that on its publication the same year, 
not less than a thousand pounds were the 
clear produce.’’ It is doubtful if Burns 
would so early have attracted so much of 
the public attention, if the ‘‘ unco’ gude’”’ 
had not fallen foul of him. What an au- 
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thor most wants is to be talked about. 
Neglect is the frost that kills. 

‘In the first place, then,’’ saysa recent 
writer, ‘‘ success, great or small, in litera- 
ture, depends upon the same conditions 
as yood fortune of all other kinds in this 
mixed and trying world. Much depends 
upon what we call chance. The good 
tradesman may be sent to the wall by the 
bad; the brave soldier does not always, 
or usually, carry a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, or even, as a rule, get the rec- 
ognition he deserves, as desert goes under 
the sun. ‘There is achance of success for 
every man who tries after it. The nor- 
mal order of things is for merit to win 
the prize.”’ Ingram, Pa. 


_ 


BOBBY’S COMPOSITION ON 
PARENTS. 





PARENTS are things which boys have 
to look after them. Most girls also have 
parents. Parents consist of pas and mas. 
Pas talk a good deal about what they are 
going to do, but mostly its mas that 
make you mind. 

Sometimes it is very different, though. 
Once there was a boy cathe home from 
college on vacation. His parents lived 
ona farm. There was work to be done 
on the farm. Work on a farm always 
has to be done early in the morning. 
This boy didn’t get up. His sister goes 
to the stairway and calls: ‘‘ Willie, it’sa 
beautiful morning. Rise and list to the 
lark.’’ The boy didn’t say anything. 
Then his ma calls: ‘‘ Willie, it is time 
to get up. Your breakfast is growing 
cold.”” The boy kept right on not say- 
ing anything. Then his pa put his head 
in the- stairway, and says he, ‘Bill!’ 
“* Coming, sir !’’ says the boy. 

I know a boy that hasn’t got any par- 
ents. He goes in swimming whenever 
he pleases. But I am going to stick to 
my parents. However, I don’t tell them 
so, cause they might get it into their 
heads that I couldn’t get along without 
them. 

Says this boy to me, ‘‘ Parents are a 
nuisance, they ain’t what they’re cracked 
up to be.’’ Says I to him, ‘‘Just the 
same, | find’em handy tohave. Parents 
have their failings, of course, like all of 
us, but on the whole I approve of ’em.’’ 

Once a man says to me, ‘‘ Bobby, do 
you love your parents?’ ‘‘ Well,’’ says 
I, ‘‘I am not a-quarreling with ’em.”’ 
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Once a boy at a boarding school went 
to calling his pa the governor, and got 
his allowance cut down one-half. His 
pa said he ought to have waited till he 
was going to college. 

Much more might be written about 
parents, showing their habits, and so 
forth, but I will leave the task to abler 
pens than mine.—AHarfer’s Round Table. 
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SELF-CONTROL. 





HE value of teaching self control— 

the control of the will—is often over- 
looked in the mere pursuit of knowledge. 
A recent article in a late journal by Dr. 
DeBlois of Shurtleff College emphasized 
the fact that ‘‘ Self-reverence, self-knowl- 
edge, self-control, these three alone lead 
to sovereign power,’’ and that self-sacri- 
fice is really ‘‘education’s highest aim.”’ 
We may train the hand to be skillful, the 
eye to be accurate and the memory to be 
retentive, but back of these is still the 
most important of all, the will—the man. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has spoken 
words of wisdom on this line when he 
says: 

‘*One hears a great deal in our time of 
better education of the hand and eye. 
All right! But I wish we could always 
manage in this mere sharpening the edge 
of the tool—for it is nothing more—to 
give the boy or girl a deeper sense of 
who it is who is to use the tool; how 
great, how unmeasured, is the power of 
the boy or the girl. If we could lead 
along boy or girl from day to day in this 
sense of possible mastery, if we could 
really make them, believe that in the 
temptations which are likely to befall 
them, they can really tread on serpents 
and scorpions and that nothing shall by 
any means hurt them, we shall not so 
much mind if the edge of the tool were 
not of the very sharpest. 

**When Daniel Boone made his forest 
home, he owed more to the strength of 
the blow by which he drove his ax, he 
owed more to the precision with which 
the ax alighted in its preordained place, 
than he owed to the sharpness of the 
tool. And these boys and girls of ours 
are to succeed or are to fall according as 
it is the infinite power of the child of 
God which undertakes the duties of man- 
hood or womanhood. 

‘‘This is the true lesson when a great 
man dies, or a great woman. Little 
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people ask, in a little way, ‘How could 
she do what she did—or he?’ The 
great teachers answer, ‘Of course she 
did it. She was a child of God; she 
could do what she chose. Of course he 
did. Sons of God do not stop or turn 
backward from the plow.’ And any boy 
or girl who will try the great experiment 
has this victory open. ‘I control my 
body; it shall do what I command. I 
control my mind. It shall think things 
which are pure, which are lovely, which 
are of good report. It shall not think 
things which are base or mean and in 
any shape wrong.’ 

‘**'The boy who makes that determina- 
tion of a son of God, and determines, 
puts an end to all other notions, in that 
moment becomes a man. The girl who 
thus determines becomes a woman. 
These two, at least, of us all’get an 
answer to our question. 

‘**Tet us make man in our image,’ 
said the good God of life not so long ago. 
And here are two of his children who 
propose to join him in that endeavor.’’ 





_ 


YOUR VOICE. 

OUR voice has a great deal to do 

with your success or failure in life. 
This is particularly true in regard to the 
voice of the teacher. The teacher who 
habitually lets her voice fall is the one 
who usually gets obedience without de- 
lay. A positive tone, not necessarily a 
low tone, is one of the best possessions of 
the successful teacher. The sound of her 
words indicates that she believes she is 
making a success, and there is no doubt 
about it in the minds of those who hear 
her. 

The weak teacher proclaims her weak- 
ness in the slides of her voice. It is well 
worth study. If you have not a clear 
cheerful tone, you can secure it bya little 
careful practice. If your work is not sat- 
isfactory, itmay be largely due to the fact 
that you have a sort of complaining or 
whining tone. The teacher who says 
‘** Now, dear children, don’t you want to 
study your spelling,’’ has often a great 
deal to learn. 

A continuous string of talk is a bad 
thing. The teacher who repeats the an- 
swers she gets from the children to make 
them more impressive is a failure, as every 
one knows, but the one who cackles all 
day about what she thinks important is 














just as bad. The more the soup is watered 
the thinner it gets. The more the old hen 
cackles, the less the chickens pay atten- 
tion, the clucking is for her own benefit; 
but let her cluck till she really has a fact, 
about a bug or worm, and they find this 
out by her altered tone. Her anima- 
tion alters her cluck. And so should the 
teacher’s. 

You cannot help a certain delightful 
ring in your voice if you are so pleased 
with your subject that it animates you. 
Notice what your voice does when you 
have in your teaching what the preach- 
ers call a good time. Use that occasion- 
ally.— Watt's Extra Teacher. 
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TRAINING THROUGH LITERA- 
TURE. 





BY J. A. M’LELLAN. 





N literature, beyond all other subjects, 
is the artist spirit of the teacher a 
prime necessity. In grammar, arithme- 
tic, and the like, the dry-as-dust teacher 
may be aided by certain external stimuli 
—reports, examinations, inspectorial 
visits. But whatever worth these things 
may have as stimulus to interest and as a 
test of results, they are utterly worthless 
as a means or measure of the best effects 
in literature—the ethical and the spirit- 
ual. These are subtle, impalpable, di- 
vine—the work of heart upon heart, of 
soul upon soul, with spiritual materials 
to which great and strong souls have 
given birth. They are as imperishable as 
the immaterial principle which they have 
informed and transformed, and are, there- 
fore, infinitely beyond the crude criterion 
of examinations and percentages. 
Therefore, of the teacher of literature 
we ask not only what is his knowledge, 
his training, his experience, but, above 
all, what manner of spirit is he of? Love 
of literature and a clear consciousness of 
the profound ethical effects of his teach- 
ing, are absolutely indispensable. His 
own imagination must be touched with 
the beauty, his own heart thrilled with 
the pathos, and his own intellect master 
of the truth and harmony of it, or his 
teaching will be but as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal. The mechanic teacher 
of arithmetic is a spectacle for gods and 
men; but how shall we characterize the 
mechanic teacher of literature? The in- 
tellectual numbness produced by the one 
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is a thing to be dreaded, but the moral 
paralysis wrought by the other is the 
crime of crimes. ‘‘It is a curse,’’ says 
Byron, speaking of the poetry of Horace, 
**to comprehend, not feel his lyric flow, 
to understand, yet never love his verse.’’ 
Equally strong language may be used of 
the teacher who fails to make the truth, 
beauty, sublimity and harmony in litera- 
ture produce their adequate effect upon 
intellect and heart. For the bread of life 
he is administering to hungry souls the 
veriest stones; instead of quickening and 
nourishing the divine spiritual instinct 
which in its development constitutes so 
large a part of the wealth and strength of 
man, he is, lesson by'lesson, reducing it to 
an ultimate state of atrophy, from which 
there is no recovery. Not long ago I saw 
a lesson upon ‘‘ The Crossing of the Bar,’’ 
written by Alfred Tennyson when he was 
eighty years of age, which was sung in 
Westminster Abbey at his funeral, and a 
part of which was embroidered upon his 
pall. It was given to a class of young 
men and women, by a teacher who had 
some ability, but no depth of nature. 
There had evidently been much prepara- 
tion, but the lesson utterly failed of its 
purpose. The shallow nature of the 
teacher could put no heart intoit. There 
was much fluent ‘preparation’? and 
*‘ presentation’’ and ‘‘comparison,’’ and 
all the rest of it; questions and exposi- 
tions upon tides and rivers and formation 
of bars; on sunset and twilight and ves- 
per bell; but the beauty and pathosof the 
poem, the living soul of it, these touched 
no chord in the teacher’s heart, and left 
no vision of something beyond which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard. 

Now, when the heart is touched with 
the spirit of the theme, with its faith and 
hope and love+-what a weariness to the 
soul are expositions upon rivers and tides 
and bars and twilight and bell—and all 
the symbols which the sentiment alone 
breathes life into. Wesee fora moment, 
indeed, the outward and visible form, the 
signs of storm and darkness and ship- 
wrecking sea; but this glimpse of the 
concrete form passes at once into the 
higher vision which fills the soul—the 
vision of faith aud hope and victory 
through immortal love. 

Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 





When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home, 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For though from out the bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


<> 


FRICTION MATCHES. 





HE young people of to-day, and even 
some of those well advanced in life, 
have always been so familiar with friction 
matches that they hardly know them asa 
comparatively new thing. Itis not much 
over sixty years since they first came into 
use. People seventy-five years ofage and 
younger remember when matches were 
little known and seldom used. Coal was 
used very little. Wood fires were kept 
burning on the large fire-places all the 
winter through, if possible. Sometimes 
the fires went out on the hearth, and the 
family who suffered such a misfortune 
was likely to have a late breakfast. 
Various expedients were resorted to. 
Some people were provided with a piece 
of flint stone, a piece of steel to strike it 
with, and a rag which had been steeped 
in melted brimstone and afterwards dried. 
Laying the rag upon the stone, with one 
edge flush with the face of it, a few quick 
strokes of the steel were pretty sure to 
ignite the rag and a fire could be started. 
If those appliances were not at hand, it 
was a common thing with some people to 
use gunpowder. A little powder laid on 
a stone, a combustible substance laid on 
it and struck with a hammer, would gen- 
erally produce fire. Sometimes, where a 
few sparks of fire were discernible in the 
ashes, kindling wood was laid on and 


powder poured from the powder horn on’ 


it; but that plan was about as dangerous 
as the modern use of the coal-oil can in 
the same way. A burning glass was fre- 
quently used. By holding such a glass 
over a small portion of gunpowder, or 
other highly inflammable compound, fire 
was quickly obtained. The sun’s rays 
transmitted through the lens were 
thereby focused on the substance to be 
ignited. 

At many farm houses allover the coun- 
try such means of making fires were not 
always on hand. Children would be sent 
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to the nearest neighbor, perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile away, or further, to obtain 
fire. A large farm or barn shovel was 
usually taken, though an _ ordinary 
earthen crock was often preferred. Two 
children could perform this errand much 
better than one. The kind-hearted neigh- 
bor who had found his fire all right, and 
had replenished it, knew what was wrong 
at the next place when he saw them ap- 
proaching his house. With the large 
tongs ever ready, a few live coals would 
be quickly transferred from the fireplace 
to the shovel, with some ashes and two 
or three chips thrown on. ‘The visitors 
would then starthome. One would carry 
the shovel, while the other would trudge 
alongside and now and then throw a 
fresh chip or stick on the fire. This was 
not an unpleasant errand in summer time, 
but when snow lay deep on the ground it 
required some heroism. 

When matches were first invented they 
were of very poor quality compared with 
the article with which the present gener- 
ation is familiar. They weresmall sticks, 
one end of which had been dipped in 
brimstone. If there was a small speck of 
fire they were easily ignited, but they did 
not work well as friction matches, and a 
very little dampness ruined them. The 
present generation have as much reason to 
be thankful for the possession of friction 
matches, cheap, plentiful and of good 
quality, as they have for many another 
good thing which they enjoy. 


~~ 


ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 








PRES. BENJAMIN A ANDREWS. 





N more recent times we have come to 
exalt character above mere information 
and learning, I believe we ought to do 
so, and that education is good in propor- 
tion as it exalts character. Character is 
the first thing. If any young person go 
to school and reach ever so great attain- 
ments, and learn any amount of Latin, 
Greek, Arithmetic, and everything else 
that is taught in school, if that person is 
not at the end purer and larger-hearted 
and destined to be a better man or woman 
in the family and in society, then that 
education passes for exceedingly little. 
Next after character I would place cul- 
ture, the ability to comprehend beauty in 
nature, life and art, and the power to de- 
light in it. After culture I would place 
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information, the most valuable character- 
istic of which is accuracy. Many people 
get a great deal of information but very 
little accurate information, and there is 
all the difference. The main part of a 
good education is accuracy. 

Pupils frequently get their first ideas of 
accuracy by doing material things. I 
find many a boy who would undertake 
Greek and Latin and, maybe, a little 
Choctaw, who has not gotten the first 
notion of accuracy. In our university 
we put him in the workshop for two terms, 
and let the work in there count towards 
his degree. Many a boy shambles along 
through the freshman year until he comes 
to the electives and goes into the work- 
shop. Here he learns he must work. If 
he does not do it right, he must do it all 
over again. He must learn to sharpen 
his tools. Sometimes this takes him two 
days, but it must be done, and he must 
do it. He comes to use a plane, and has 
to make a straight edge five feet long. It 
can not be nearly a straight edge, but it 
must be exactly a straight edge. He has 
to learn to squint over it to see if it is 
straight, and, if there is the slightest de- 
fection, he must do it over. I have 
known many a young man to get his 
first ideas of accuracy and artistic taste, 
perfection and delight, in this workshop. 
When they come back to their books, to 
abstract ideas and thoughts, they begin 
to spell better, to compose well, to make 
better paragraphs and sentences, to have 
taste and accuracy. 

God has more ways than one of de- 
veloping the human intelligence. Form- 
erly people thought God was limited to 
one way. If a man did not succeed in 
the usual way, they sent him to intel- 
lectual hell. But God does not do that. 
He has infinite resources. 

he information given should be or- 
derly and regular. It is important that 
one should know facts, but more import- 
ant that they should be known orderly and 
in their proper connections. And this is 
the great advantage of the schools. 
Few facts or none are taught at any 
school which might not be had by read- 
ing. But there is a difference between 
the discipline of the schools and intellect- 
ual browsing. In this lack of order and 
proportion of knowledge lies the weak- 
ness of most self-made men. A great 
many men prominent in the economic 
and intellectual world have been self- 
made men. Their minds have been of 
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the first class. But they have lacked this 
orderliness of school education, and all 
their work has shown it. When I find 
young people talking about picking up 
an education, from newspapers, maga- 
zines, the libraries, lectures and the 
sermons of great preachers, I always beg 
them not to delude themselves into the 
idea that they can become, in any proper 
sense, truly educated, unless they can go 
to school for a little while at least. 

First of all, then, gain character, then 
culture, then information, with accuracy. 
But let this information be ordered in- 
formation, such as the school gives, and 
not merely general information, jumbled 
information, information shoveled to- 
gether in great heaps, as men shovel 
together corn or wheat. 





atin 


SOME NOTES OF THE WAR. 








HE war is ended, and the protocol, 
which is virtually a treaty of peace, 
provides : 

‘*y, That Spain shall relinquish all 
claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba. 

‘**2,. That Porto Rico and other Spanish 
islands in the West Indies, and an island 
in the Ladrones, to be selected by the 
United States, shall beceded to the latter, 

‘*3. That the United States will occupy 
and hold the city, bay and harbor of 
Manila, pending the conclusion of atreaty 
of peace, which shall determine the control 
and disposition of the Philippine Islands. 

‘*4,. That Cuba, Porto Rico and other 
Spanish islands in the West Indies shall 
be immediately evacuated, and that com- 
missioners, to be appointed within ten 
days, shall, within thirty days from the 
signing of the protocol, meet at Havana 
and San Juan, respectively, to arrange 
and execute the details of the evacuation. 

‘5. That the United States and Spain 
will each appoint not more than fivecom- 
missioners to negotiate and conclude a 
treaty of peace. The commissioners are 
to meet at Paris not later than the 1st of 
October. 

“*6. On the signing of the protocol, 
hostilities will be suspended and notice to 
that effect will be given as soon as pos- 
sible by each government to the com- 
manders of its military and naval forces.’’ 


The correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail, Mr. C. E. Hand, thus describes the 
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taking of the Spanish stronghold El 
Caney by our troops: 


When afternoon came—I lost exact count 
of t me—there was still a jumble of vol ey- 
ing over by Caney. But in front our men 
were away out of sight behind a ridge far 
ahead. Beyond there arose a long, steepish 
ascent crowned by the block-house upon 
which the artillery had opened fire in the 
morning. 

Suddenly, as we looked through our 
glas-es, we saw a little black ant go scram- 
bling quickly up this hill, and an inch or two 
behind him a ragged line of other little ants, 
and then another line of ants at another 
part of the hill, and then ancther, until it 
seemed as if somebody had dug a stick into 
a great ants’ nest down in the valley, and 
all the an's were scrambling away up hill. 
Then the volley firing began ten times more 
furiously than before; from the right beyond 
the top of the ridge burst upon the antsa 
terrible fire of shells; from the block-house 
in front of them machine guns sounded 
their continuous rattle. But the ants swept 
up the hill. They seemed to us to thin out 
as they went forward; but they still went 
forward. It was incredible, but it was grand. 
The boys were storming the hill. The mili- 
tary authorities were most surprised. They 
were not surprised at these splendid athletic 
dare-devils of ours doing it. But that a mili- 
tary commander should have allowed a for- 
tified and intrenched position to be assailed 
by an infantry charge up the side of a long 
exposed hill, swept by a terrible artillery 
fire, frightened them, not so much by its 
audacity asits terrible cost in human life. 

As they neared the top the different lines 
came nearer together. One moment they 
went a little more slowly; then they nearly 
stopped; then they went on again faster 
than ever, and then all of us sitting there 
on the top of the battery cried with excite- 
ment. For the ants were scrambling all 
round the blockhouse on the ridge, and in 
a moment or two we saw them inside of it. 
But then our hearts swelled up into our 
throats, for a fearful fire came from some- 
where beyond the blockhouse, and from 
somewhere to the right of it, and somewhere 
to the left of it. Then we saw the ants 
come scrambling down the hillagain. They 
had taken a position which they had not the 
force to hold. Buta moment or two and up 
they scrambled again, more of them, and 
more quickly than before, and up the other 
face of the hill to the left went other lines, 
and the ridge was taken, and the block- 
house was ours, and the trenches were full 
of dead Spaniards. 

It was a grand achievement—for the sol- 
diers who shared it—this storming of the 
hill leading up from the San Juan river to 
the ridge before the main fort. We could 
tell so much at 2,560 yards. But we also 
knew that it had cost them dear. 

Later on we knew only too well how 
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heavy the cost was. As I was trying to 
make myself comfortable for the night in 
some meadow grass as wet with dew as if 
there had been a thunderstorm, I saw a man 
I knew in the Sixteenth, who had come 
back from the front on some errand. 

‘* How’s the Sixteenth ?’’ I asked him. 

‘*Good, what’s left of it,’’ he said; 
‘‘there’s fifteen men left out of my com- 
pany—fifteen out of a hundred.”’ 

We have fought a great battle, but we 
have not taken Santiago yet. 

Here is a description of the scenes after 
the battle: 

This was Saturday, the day after the big 
fight, and the road was busy both ways. 
From the front the heavy, jolting, six-mule 
ammunition wagons were returning empty 
after dropping their boxes of cartridges at 
the firing line. But not quite empty, for as 
they came nearer you saw that awnings of 
big palm-leaves were lightly spread from 
side to side. And then, when, with a 
** Whee-hoo-yah!”’ and a crack of the long 
whip and a “ Git in thar, durn yer,’’ from 
the Texan teamster, the mules swung round 
from the road up the steep bank into hospi- 
tal field, you saw as the wagon tilted that 
under the palm-leaves paie, bandaged men 
were lying. They groaned in agony as the 
heavy springless wagons rocked and jolted. 

‘*For God’s sake, kill me out of this,’’ 
screamed a man as he clutched in agony at 
the palm-leaves between him and the sun. 
It seemed awful that wounded men should 
be carried back in such fashion; but, then, 
as some one explained, ‘‘ Guess there’s a 
considerable shortage of ambulance trac- 
tion.’’ And there was a certain grim appro- 
priateness to the proceedings of yesterday. 
Our men had been fired as ammunition 
against entrenchments and positions that 
should have been taken by artillery. It was 
quite in keeping that the poor, battered, 
spent bullets should be carted back in the 
ammunition wagons. 

But besides the wagons there came along 
from the front men borne on hand-litters, 
some lying face downward, writhing at in- 
tervals in awful convulsions, others lying 
motionless on the flat of their backs with 
their hats placed over their faces for shade. 
And also there came men, dozens of them 
afoot, painfully limping with one arm 
thrown over the shoulder of a comrade and 
the other arm helplessly dangling. 

‘‘How much further to the hospital, 
neighbor? ’’ they would despairingly ask. 

‘“Only a quarter of a mile or so, neigh- 
bor,’’ I would answer, and, with a smile of 
hope at the thought that after all they would 
be able to achieve the journey, they would 
hobble along. 

But the ammunition wagons and the few 
ambulance wagons did not carry them all. 
For hobbling down the steep bank from the 
hospital came bandaged men on foot. They 
sat down for awhile on the bank as far as 
they could get from the jumble of mules 














and wagons in the lane, and then setting 
their faces toward Siboney they commenced 
—to walk it. They were the men whose in- 
juries were too slight for wagon room to be 
given them. There was not enough wagon 
accommodation for the men whose wounds 
rendered them helplessly prostrate. So let 
the men who had mere arm and shoulder 
wounds, simply flesh wounds, or only one 
injured leg or foot, walk it. Siboney was 
only eight miles away. 

True, it was a fearfully bad road, but then 
the plain fact was that there were not enough 
wagons for all, and it was better for these 
men to be at the base hospital, and better 
that they should make room at the division 
hospital, even if they had to make the jour- 
ney on foot. 

There was one man on the road whose left 
foot was heavily bandaged and drawn up 
from the ground. He had provided himself 
with a sort of rough crutch made of the 
forked limb of a tree, which he had padded 
with a bundle of clothes. With the assist- 
ance of this and a short stick he was pad- 
dling briskly along when I overtook him. 

‘‘ Where did they get you, neighbor?’’ I 
asked him. 

‘Oh, durn their skins,’’ he said in the 
cheerfulest way, turning to me with a smile, 
‘*they got me twice—a splinter of a shell in 
the foot and a bullet through the calf of the 
same leg when I was being carried back 
from the firing line.’’ 

‘* A ‘sharpshooter ?’’ 

‘* The fellow was up in a tree.”’ 

‘‘And you’re walking back to Siboney. 
Wasn’t there room for you toride?’’ I ex- 
pected an angry outburst of indignation in 
reply to this question. But I was mistaken. 
In a plain, matter-of-fact way he said: 

‘‘Guess not. They wanted all the riding 
room from worse cases ’n mine. Thank God, 
my two wounds are both in the same leg, so 
I can walk quite good and spry. They told 
me I’d be better off down at the landing 

onder, so I got these crutches and made a 
reak.’’ 

‘‘And how are you getting along?’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Good and well,’’ he said, as cheerfully 
as might be, ‘‘just good and easy.’”’ And 
with his one sound leg and his two sticks, 
he went cheerfully paddling along. 

It was just the same with other walking 
wounded men. They were all beautifully 
cheerful. And not merely cheerful. They 
were all absolutely unconscious that they 
were undergoing any unnecessary hardships 
or sufferings. They knew now that war was 
no picnic, and they were not complaining at 
the absence of picnic fare. Some of them 
had lain out all the night, with the dew fall- 
ing on them where the bullets had dropped 
them, before their turn came with the over- 
worked field surgeons. 

‘* There was only sixty doctors with the 
outfit,’ they explained, ‘‘and naturally, 
they couldn’t attend everybody at once.’’ 
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That seemed to them a quite sufficient ex- 
planation. It did not occur to them that there 
ought to have been more doctors, more am- 
bulances. Some of them seemed to have a 
faint glimmering ofa notion that there might 
perhaps have been fewer wounded; but then 
that was so obvious to everybody. The 
conditions subsequent to the battle they ac- 
cepted as the conditions proper and natural 
to the circumstances. The cheerful fellow 
with the improvised crutches was so filled 
with thankfulness at the possession of his 
tree- branch that it never occurred to him that 
he had reason to complainof the absence 
ofpropercrutches. I happened by chance to 
know that packed away in the hold of one 
of the transports lying out in Siboney Bay 
there were cases full of crutches, and I was on 
the point of blurting out an indignant state- 
ment of the facts when I remembered that 
the knowledge would not make his walk 
easier. Sol said nothing about it. 

I had to make the journey to Siboney my- 
self. There was nothing more than a desul- 
tory firing going on at the front, and I had 
telegrams to try to get away. So I passed 
a good many of the walking wounded, and 
heard a good many groans from the palm- 
awninged wagons. The men were, all the 
same, waite and uncomplainingly plod- 
ding along throughthe mud. As they them- 
selves put it, they were ‘‘ upagainst it,’’ and 
that was all there was about it. 

And down at Siboney? Well, thank God, 
the hospital tents had been unloaded. They 
were short of cots, short of blankets, short 
of surgeons, short of supplies, short of 
nurses, short of everything. But, thank 
goodness, by squeezing and crowding and 
economizing space, there was shelter for the 
men as they came in. And thank goodness, 
too, for the Red Cross Society! 


From a letter of John Fox, Jr., to Har- 
per's Weekly, we take these graphic par- 
agraphs describing the surrender at San- 
tiago, and the lack of provision of every 
sort for our wounded men: 


‘*It happened, the surrender, at noon on 
Sunday, July 17th. The soldiers were drawn 
up at parade rest along the great ten-mile 
circle of the trenches and stood facing San- 
tiago. They could see nothing—only the 
red roofs of the town—but the batteries were 
to thunder word when the red and yellow 
flag of defeat went down and the victorious 
Stars and Stripes rose up. While they 
waited, men in straw hats and blue clothes 
appeared in an open field towards Santiago 
and began swinging hammocks and tether- 
ing horses, while men in Panama hats ad- 
vanced to the American trenches, saluting 
courteously. The Americans sprang across 
the trenches to meet them, and while they 
were shaking hands, and on the stroke of 12, 
the thunder of two score and one salutes 
began. The Spaniards looked ratherstartled, 
but the cheers rose and they understood. 
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From the right rose the cheers, gathering 
volume as they came, swinging through the 
centre far to the left, and swinging through 
the centre back again, until they broke ina 
wild storm against the big green hills. Then 
to the rear the storm ran, over Las Guasi- 
mas, and down the foothills to be mingled 
with the surf at Siboney, and swung by the 
rocking transports out to sea. Under the 
sea, too, it sang, along the cables—to ring 
through the white corridors of the great 
Capitol, and spread like a hurricane through 
our own waiting land. Already the bands 
were playing when the force of it broke at 
the trenches—playing the Star Spangled 
Banner—and the soldiers cheered again. 

‘“‘Then they grew quiet—the bands were 
playing hymns, old, old hymns that the 
soldier had heard, with bowed head and at 
his mother’s side, in some little old country 
church at home; and what hardship, priva- 
tions, wounds, death of comrades, had rarely 
done, those old hymns did now--they 
brought the tears. Then some thoughtful 
soldier pulled a box of hard-tack across the 
trenches, and the little Spanish soldiers fell 
upon it like schoolboys, and scrambled like 
pickaninnies for a penny. 

‘*Thus was it all around the shining cir- 
cle of sheathed bayonets, silent carbines and 
dumb cannon mouths, at the American 
trenches around Santiago where the fighting 
was done. And inside, under the very folds 
of the ever-victorious, ever-beloved Old 
Glory—what there ?’’ 

The poor wounded have had a hard time. 
Apparently the powers thought there were 
not going to be any wounded, and, without 
doubt, few on Cuban soil dreamed there 
would be so many. The wounded at Las 
Guasimas were carried three miles to Sib- 
oney by hand, for when that fight was over 
not a wagon for ammunition, supplies or 
hospital needs was on shore. 

Especially at Caney, men not seriously 
wounded lay for hours awaiting their turn 
after the men who were worse hurt. No- 
where were hospital preparations complete 
enough in tents, medicine, nurses or sur- 
geons, on the field, in the rear or at Siboney. 
At Siboney the surgeons had not time to get 
the names, or even to count the number 
broughtin. If you wanted to seea wounded 
friend you had to walk theaisle between the 
tow of bandaged soldiers until you found 
him. And the way those brave fellows took 
their suffering ! Sometimes the jolting am- 
bulances were too much, and soldiers would 
pray for the driver, when he stopped, not to 
start again. Oneman groaned. ‘Grit yer 
teeth,’’ said another, an old Irish sergeant, 
sternly—‘‘ grit yer teeth; there’s others 
that’s hurt here except you.”’ 

The sergeant himself was shot through 
the head, and thereafter no man in that 
ambulance uttered a sound. It was the 
ny hurt, the men who were wounded 
in the leg or arm, who made the most noise. 
Three men were brought into a hospital 
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from San Juan. The surgeon took the one 
who was groaning. He had a mere scratch 
on one leg. Another was dressed, and, as 
the third sat silently on the chair, still 
another was attended, and another, before 
the surgeon turned to the man who was so 
patiently awaiting his turn. 

‘* Where are you hurt ?”’ 

The man pointed to his left side. 

“Through ?”’ 

en. wr." 

I have told of that wounded courtier, 
Crosby, who, feverish, trembling, with a 
scraped temple, a badly wounded hand and 
a bullet in his chest, staggered painfnlly 
some ten miles, waving off all assistance, 
and confessing at last, as he sat on the 
beach, in the broiling sun, waiting to be 
taken to a hospital ship, that if it were 
handy, and pee = be got without too much 
trouble, he thought he would like a canned 
peach. Well out from the firing line at Caney 
staggered a soldier with half his face shot 
away, and went staggering to the rear with- 
out aid. On the way he met a mounted 
staff officer, and he raised his hand to his 
hatless, bleeding forehead, in a stern salute, 
and without a gesture for aid staggered on. 
The officer’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘*Lieutenant,’’ said a trooper. ‘‘I’m 
wounded.”’ 

‘Can you get to the rear without help?’ 

‘*T think I can, sir:’’? and he started. 
After twenty paces he pitched forward— 
dead. His wound was through the heart. 

Such are the men who sleep in Cuban soil, 
who lie in the hospitals and on the trans- 
ports at Siboney and on the big white relief 
ship, that was as grateful a gift from home 
as though it had come from the Almighty 
Himself And such are the men who might 
have been saved death and suffering if we 
had had, as we should have had, a right 
proportion of sixty cannon instead of six- 
teen. The source of the trouble seems to 
have been in our underestimate of the Span- 
iards in the trenches. And yet the Spaniards 
have always been famous for guerilla war- 
fare and strong fighting from behind breast- 
works. In times when the Spanish sailor 
would take to his knees rather than climb a 
mast in a storm, his brother on shore and 
intrenched was giving to Napoleon such 
trouble as that general rarely had with a foe. 


WAR’S HORRORS MANIFEST. 

The horrors of war were never made so 
plain, says the Philadelphia Press, as yes- 
terday afternoon, August 20th, when the 
dying soldiers of the Second Massachusetts 
and of the Eighth and Twenty-second Infan- 
try were moved on stret: hers and then in 
ambulances from the transport Mobile to the 
detention hospital. Word f what might be 
expected came to the shore a little while be- 
fore the Mobile left her anchorage, and every 
visitor except a few who had come to meet 
the troops on board the La Grande Duchesse 
gathered about the picket lines. It was a 








silent throng. Noonehad the heart even to 
speak to the sick as they passed one by one. 
The scene was in sharp contrast to the arri- 
val of the Rough Riders at the same spot a 
few days before. 

As soon as word had been telephoned to 
the h: spital that the sick would have to be 
removed, or else many of them would die, 
every ambulance in the camp, and several 
covered wagons of the Signal Corps, were 
called out and drawn up in a semi-circle 
about the foot of the pier. Col. Forwood had 
only 150 beds at his disposition, and it was 
decided to relieve so many at all hazards. 
Rain was falling and made the ambulance 
blankets wet, so that nowhere was there 
comfort of any kind. A strong guard was 
posted outside the line of ambulances to keep 
back the eager friends and relatives of the 
returning soldiers. 

Then the gang plank was thrown out and 
a squad of soldiers, tattered and begrimed, 
walked down it. They came in pairs, sup- 
porting between them wrecks of men too 
feeble to stand a'one, sunken-eyed and hol- 
low-cheeked. Twenty of these men were 
helped slowly and carefully along and 
placed as quickly as possible behind the 
curtains of theambulances. Then came the 
stretchers, bearing what at first sight ap- 
peared to be dead bodies. Some wore uni- 
forms which hung from them like bags as 
they were lifted from the stretchers into the 
ambulances. Others were naked except for 
ponchos or blankets thrown over them, even 
these failing to cover them. 

An officer of the Twenty-second Infantry, 
who was on the Mobile, said: ‘‘If this army 
of invasion h d all remained in Cuba until 
now, the ships would have brought the dead 
by hundreds instead of tens.’’ 

Of the ship herself the same officer said: 
‘*There was everything on the ship that 
could be put on her before she left Cuba. 
The army surgeons had nothing to give the 
men but army rations. There was not much 
hope that all of them could eat such food, 
but it was a case of stay there and die or 
start home any way and try for a chance to 
live. It was their object to get as many 
away as possible, and with docors and 
medicines aboard there was nothing 'eft to 
do but start. There was not much that 
could be done for the men but to give them 
clean bunks, and that was done. The food 
was abundant and the water was pure, and, 
with ice, was palatable to the sick. But 
the men were exhausted, and the ten deaths 
which occurred on the voyage were due 
di ectly to that.”’ 

‘‘ The situation at Camp Wikoff, Montauk 
Point, is beyond expression. I can find no 
words strong enongh toadequately describe 
the sufferings of our brave boys encamped 
there.’’ Thus spoke Rabbi Krauskopf ‘ast 
night on his return from Montauk Point, 
where he had journeyed as agent of the Na- 
tional Relief Society. 

‘* But of all the distressing things which 
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I have witnessed in the war,’’ continued the 
Rabbi, ‘‘ the condition of the men whocame 
north in the transport Mobile was the most 
pitiable. One thousand and six hundred 
men were crowded into a ship scarcely capa- 
ble of holding five hundred, and thus they 
lay, stacked up one above the other, as close 
as corded wood. Hundreds of them were 
suffering the agonies of dysentery, malarial 
and typhoid fever, and many were so weak- 
ened that they had to be carried ashore in 
litters. None were able to goto camp un- 
aided, and every wagon, ambulance and lit- 
ter were pressed into service. The men on 
the Mob le should never have been compelled 
to undergo what they did. There was not the 
slightest necessity for it. Nothing in the 
shape of diet beyond army rations was fur- 
nished for these brave soldiers. The scenes 
at the debarkation were heart-rending. Men 
ghastly from the effects of their illness, 
their hollow eyes and sunken cheeks telling 
all too plainly the terrible tale of neglect, 
tried to stagger to their feet to go ashore, 
but sank back limp and helpless.”’ 


In speaking of the sickness and lack of 
supplies of the army at Santiago, George 
Kennan, the noted traveler, who has been 
with the Red Cross Society, says in a re- 
cent issue of Zhe Outlook : 


The questions naturally arise, Was this 
state of affairs inevitable, or might it have 
been foreseen as a possibility and averted? 
Is the climate of eastern Cuba in the rainy 
season so deadly that Northern troops can- 
not be subjected to it for a month without 
losing half their effective force from sick- 
ness, or is the sickness due to other and 
preventable causes? In trying to answer 
these questions I shall say not what I think, 
nor what I suppose, nor what I have reason 
to believe, but what I actually know, from 
personal observation, and from the testi- 
mony of competent and trustworthy wit- 
nesses. I have been three different times at 
the front, have spent a week in the field 
hospital of the Fifth Army Corps, and have 
seen for myself how our soldiers eat, drink, 
sleep, work, and suffer. I shall try not to 
exaggerate anything, but on the other hand 
I shall not suppress or conceal anything, or 
smooth anything over. Poultney Bigelow 
was accused of being unpatriotic, disloyal, 
and even seditious, because he told what I 
am now convinced was the truth about the 
State of affairs at Tampa; but it seems to me 
that when the lives of American soldiers 
are at stake, it is a good deal more patriotic 
and far more in accordance with the duty of 
a good citizen to tell a disagreeable and un- 
welcome truth that may lead to a reform, 
than it is to conceal the truth and pretend 
that everything is all right when it isn’t all 
right. 

The truth, briefly stated, is that owing to 
bad management, lack of foresight, and the 
almost complete break-down of the commis- 
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sary and medical departments of the army, 
our soldiers in Cuba have suffered greater 
hardships and privations, in certain ways, 
than were ever before endured by an Ameri- 
can army in the field. They have not been 
half equipped, nor half fed, nor half cared 
for when they were wounded or sick; they 
have had to sleep in dog-kennel shelter- 
tents, which afford little or no protection 
from tropical rains; they have had to cook 
in coffee-cups and old tomato-cans because 
they had no camp-kettles; they have never 
had a change of under-clothing since the 

landed; they have been forced to drin 

brook water that was full of disease germs 
because they had no suitable vessels in 
which to boil it or keep it after it had been 
boiled; they have lived a large part of the 
time on hard bread and bacon without 
beans, rice, or any of the other articles 
which go to make up the full army ration; 
and when wounded they have had to wait. 
hours for surgical aid, and then, half dead 
from pain and exhaustion, they have lain 
all night on the water-soaked ground with- 
out shelter, blanket, pillow, food, or attend- 
ance. To suppose that an army will keep 
well and maintain its efficiency under such 
conditions is as unreasonable and absurd as. 
to suppose that a man will thrive and grow 
fat in the stockaded logpen of a Turkish 
quarantine. It cannot be fairly urged in 
explanation of the sickness in the army 
that it is due to the deadliness of the Cuban 


climate, and is therefore what policies of 


marine insurance call an ‘‘ Act of God.’’ 


The Cuban climate has played its part, of 


course, but it has been a subordinate part. 
The chief and primary cause of the soldiers’ 
ill health is neglect, due, as I said b fore, 
to bad manag: ment, lack of foresight, and 
the almost complete break-down of the 
army’s commissary and medical depart- 
ments. If there be any fact that should 
have been well known, and doubtless was. 
well known, to the higher administrative 
officers of the Fifth Army Corps, it is the 
fact that if soldiers sleep on the ground in 
Cuba without proper shelter and drink un- 
boiled water from the brooks, they are 
almost certain to contract malarial fever;. 
and yet twelve or fifteen thousand men were 
sent into the woods and chaparral between 
Siboney and Santiago without hammocks, 
or wall-tents, and without any vessel larger 
than a coffee-cup in which to boil water. I 
can hardly hint at the impurities and the 
decaying organic matter that I have seen 
washed down inio the brooks by the almost 
daily rains which fall in this vicinity, and 
yet it was the unhoil d water from these 
polluted brooks that the soldiers had to. 
drink. One captain whom I know took 
away the canteens from all the men in his 
company, kept them under guard, and tried 
to force his command to boil in their tin 
coffee-cups all the water that they drank;: 
but he was soon compelled to give up the 
plan as utterly impracticable. In all the 
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time that I spent at the front I did not seea 
single camp-kettle in use among the sol- 
diers, and there were very few even among 
officers. The men of the Thirty-fourth 
Michigan were bringing every day in their 
canteens, from a distance of two miles, all 
the water required for regimental use. They 
had nothing else to carry it in, nothing else 
to keep it in after they got it to camp, and 
nothing bigger than a tin cup in which to 
boil it or make coffee. 

In the matter of tents and clothing the 
equipment of the soldiers was equally defi- 
cient. Dog-kennel shelter-tents will not 
keep out a tropical rain, and when the men 
got wet they had to stay wet for lack of a 
spare suit of underclothes. The officers 
fared little better than the men. A young 
lieutenant whom I met in Santiago after the 
surrender told me that he had not had a 
change of underclothing in twenty-seven 
days. The baggage of all the officers was 
left on board of the transports when the 
army disembarked, and little if any of it has 
ever been carried to the front. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more important, so 
far as its influence upon health is concerned, 
than food, and the rations of this army have 
been deficient in quantity and unsatisfactory 
in quality from the very first. With a few 
exceptions the soldiers have had nothing 
but hard bread and bacon since they left the 
transports at Siboney, and short rations at 
that. A general of brigade who has had 
wide and varied experience in many parts 
of the United States, and whose name is well 
and favorably known in New York, said to 
me a few days ago: ‘‘The whole army is 
suffering from mal-nutrition. The soldiers 
don’t get enough to eat, and what they do 
get is not sufficiently varied and is not 
adapted to this climate. A soldier can live 
on hard-tack and bacon for a while, even in 
the tropics, but he finally sickens of them 
and craves oatmeal, rice, hominy, fresh 
vegetables, and dried fruits. He gets none 
of these things; he has come to loathe hard 
bread and bacon three times a day, and he 
consequently eats very little and isn’t ade- 
quately nourished. Nothing would do 
more to promote the health of the men than 
a change of diet.’’ 

A sufficient proof that the soldiers were 
often hungry is furnished by the fact that 
men detailed from the companies often 
marched from the front to Siboney and 
back, a distance of eighteen to twenty-five 
miles, over a terrible road, in order to get 
such additional supplies—particularly in 
the shape of canned vegetables--as they 
could carry in their hands and haversacks 
or transport on a rude, improvised stretcher. 
Officers and men from Colonel Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders repeatedly came into Sibone 
in this way on foot, and on:e or twice wit 
a mule or a horse, and begged for food from 
the Red Cross for their sick and sickening 
comrades in their camp at the front. 

It is not hard to understand why soldiers 
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contract malarial fever in a country like 
this, when they are imperfectly sheltered, 
inadequately eq ipped, insufficiently fed 
and clothed, forced to sleep on the ground, 
and compelled to drink unboiled water from 
contaminated brooks. But there is another 
reason for the epidemic character and wide 
prevalence of the calentura from which the 
army is now suffering, and that is exposure 
to exhalations from the malarious, freshly 
turned earth of the rifle-pits and trenches. 
All pioneers who have broken virgin soil 
with a plow in a warm, damp, wooded coun- 
try will remember that for a considerable 
time thereafter they suffered from various 
forms of remittent and intermittent fever. 
Our soldiers around Santiago had a similar 
experience. The unexpected strength and 
fighting capacity shown by the Spaniards 
in the first day’s battle, and their counter 
attack upon our lines on the night of the 
following day, led our troops to intrench 
themselves by digging rifle-pits and con- 
structing rude bomb-proofs as places of 
refuge from shrapnel. During the armis- 
tice these intrenchments were greatly ex- 
tended and strengthened, and before Santi- 
ago surrendered they stretched along our 
whole front for a distance of several miles. 
In or near these rifle-pits and trenches our 
men worked, stood guard, or slept, for a 
period of more than two weeks, and the 
exhalations from the freshly-turned earth, 
acting upon organisms already weakened 
by hardships and privations, brought about 
an epidemic of calentura upon the most 
extensive scale. 


tite 
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AN ENEMY’S SERVICE. 


NE of the stories of the Crimean War 
told by the novelist Turgenieff, and 
well authenticated by existing letters, is 
peculiarly touching. Sergius Ivanovitch, 
a young Russian lieutenant, was one of 
an attacking party which was ordered 
out on a cold night to drive a body of 
French from a position in front of the 
Russian lines. In order to be as free as 
possible in his movements, the young 
lieutenant left his military cloak behind. 
The French were found well posted in 
the edge of a wood. A desperate fight 
followed, at the end of which the Russians 
were compelled to withdraw, leaving 
their dead and wounded behind them. 
Among the grievously wounded was Ser- 
gius Ivanovitch, and all about him were 
French wounded. 

Sergius suffered worse even from the 
cold than he did from his wound; and 
though a bullet had penetrated his leg, 
he was sure that the exposure of the 
night, rather than the wound, would be 
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theend of him. Groaning and shivering, 
he was about to examine as best he could 
the wound in his leg, when some one said 
in French : 

‘*You had better let your wound alone. 
Suffer, and disturb it as little as possible.’’ 

The Russian found that the man who 
had spoken was a veteran French captain, 
who, even worse wounded than himself, 
lay close by. 

**No doubt you are right,’’ said Ser- 
gius, ‘‘but I shall perish of cold before 
morning, anyway.”’ 

Then the Frenchman reproved him for 
coming out in the snow without his cloak. 
‘** Experience has taught me,”’ he said, 
**never to go out without my capofe. But 
this time it is not likely to save me. I 
am mortally wounded.”’ 

**Oh, they will come and get you.’’ 

‘*No, my dear enemy, it is all up with 
me, ‘The shot has gone deep—I shall not 
last till help comes. Here, take my 
cloak and wrap yourself in it and sleep. 
At your age one can sleep anywhere.”’ 

Despite his protests, the young Russian 
felt the Frenchman’s cloak laid upon 
him. Exhausted, he fell asleep under 
its warming influence. Waking in the 
morning, he found the French captain 
dead at his side. 





—_ 


DUTY OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


EW things in the teacher’s calling are 
F more trying than his frequent subor- 
dination to irresponsible and incompe- 
tent persons. Whom, forsooth, do we 
make into school clerks and members of 
school boards? It is not necessary that 
such officers should be professional teach- 
ers, but it is certainly desirable that they 
should represent the intelligence and fair 
dealing of the community, and that they 
should have some real interest in schools. 
What, for example, ought to be thought 
of a school clerk who considers his chief 
duty to be to get the cheapest certificated 
teacher he can find, and not to expend a 
dollar if he can possibly avoid it, even for 
a school record, or to mend the school 
floor? Does he represent the intelligence, 
or the niggardliness, of the community ? 
Any man who has not force and manli- 
ness enough to say at a school meeting, 
**It seems to me necessary to employ a 
competent teacher,’’ or, ‘‘I felt justified 
in making such and such expenditures, 
~which are clearly within my discretion,’’ 
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is not fit to be a school clerk. He has 
not character enough for the place, and 
will not rightly represent the community. 
Members of the school board who never 
go near the school, who have not seen 
the inside of a school house since they 
were twelve years old, who do not take 
any pains to inform themselves regarding 
the interests of the school, nor give any 
time or thought to it—what sort of 
officers are these for a self-governing peo- 
ple to elect? Far worse is it when they 
use their positions to provide a place for 
relatives or friends, or to satisfy private 
dislikes or grudges, or to decide, off-hand, 
matters of which they know nothing, and 
which théy will not take the trouble to 
investigate. To a competent person it is 
a pleasure to serve a competent board, 
but intolerable to be subject to the whims 
of incompetence. If we believe in 
schools it is our duty as intelligent citi- 
zens to see to it that the control of them 
is placed in proper hands. There is a 
surprising apathy on this subject, which 
stands in the way of the improvement of 
the schools and the increase of competent 
teachers. We must elect capable and 
faithful school officers, or suffer our 
schools to decline, and contribute to drive 
self-respecting persons out of the work of 
teaching.— Wisconsin School Journal. 








Boys, READ Tuis.—Idleness is the 
devil’s own workshop, and especially is 
this true of boys. We never feel sorry 
for the boy who has to work, even if it 
be to help make a living for himself and 
family; but we do pity the boy who has 
nothing to do, and whose parents are able 
to keep him from having to labor. The 
boy who may work and get only the 
stipend of a dollar, or even less per week, 
is learning a trade, and, what is more, is 
learning habits of industry. It is from 
the boys who begin early in life habits of 
industry that come the successful men ‘of 
the nation. The boy who waits until he is 
grown, or until he acquires an education, 
before he begins to labor or learn a pro- 
fession, is apt to start in life handicapped 
and outstripped by his seemingly less 
fortunate competitor who started in ahead 
of him. It pays a boy better in the long 
run to work for 25 cents a week and learn 
a trade, with habits of application to bus- 
iness, than to do nothing and be supported 
at the expense of his parents. Boys, do 
something—be something.— Gazette. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ve may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping —Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = «= _ J, P, McCASKEY. 





HE monument to Francis Scott Key, 
author of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
erected by members of the Key Monument 
Association at Frederick, Maryland, was 
unveiled with fitting ceremonies, the fea- 
tures of which were a military and civic 
parade and an oration by Mr. Henry 
Watterson. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Watterson called attention to the 
striking fact that ‘‘it was not a singer of 
the fireside but a hearthless wanderer 
who put into all hearts the Anglo-Saxon, 
simple Home, Sweet Home. It was a 
poet, not a warrior, who gave to our Union 
the Anglo-American’s homage to his 
flag.’’ While this is true, it is also true 
that Key, in his modesty, claimed none 
of the poet’s laurels. Not long before his 
death he made a speech in which he thus 
told how he came to write the song: 
“Through the clouds of war the stars of 
that banner still shone in my view, and I 
saw the discomfited host of the assailants 
driven back in ignominy to their ships. 
Then, in that hour of deliverance and 
joyful triumph, the heart spoke; and does 
not such a country and such defenders of 
their country deserve a song? was the 
question. With it came an inspiration 
not to be resisted, and if it had been a 
hanging matter to make a song, I must 
have made it. Let the praise, then, if any 
be due, be given not to me, who did only 
what I could not help doing; not to the 
writer, but to the inspirers of the song.”’ 





“A LITTLE nonsense now and then”’ 
will not hurt the wisest teacher. Your pu- 
pils will think none the less of you for an 
occasional relaxation of dignity. A per- 





petual frown and an ever-ready reproof 
are hardly conducive to confidence, and 
without the confidence of your pupils you 
can hardly expect to do the best sort of 
work. Wedo not exactly mean famili- 
arity, for that is not wise; but the wise 
teacher, while he may be ever so friendly 
with his pupils, will draw a line beyond 
which they will never think of passing, 
an impalpable barrier, but none the less 
a barrier. While the teacher must have 
the confidence he must also have the re- 
spect of his charges, and a teacher who 
has proper self-respect himself, we think 
will rarely fail to secure respect from the 
pupils under his daily care. 





Av the beginning of the school year 
teachers return to their work with new 
enthusiasm. Every such teacher may 
find help in the Perry Pictures advertised 
elsewhere. ‘They will bring beauty and 
gladness into the life of many a child. 


INTEREST—WHAT ? 








HE Irish drill-sergeant in the civil 

war, says the /ndiana School Journal, 
who was detailed to a western company, 
and whose first order was ‘‘’Tintion, 
company, eyes front!’’ no doubt created 
a lively interest in his men. As in every 
other case the emotion (interest is emo- 
tional and corresponds to attention, 
which is intellectual) was composite. It 
was made up of several distinct elements. 
His recruits were full of curiosity. They 
desired to know what was coming next. 
They were on the guz vive to know what 
piece of rich brogue would fall from his 
tongue at the next turn. The feeling of 
amusement must have had considerable 
place. It is a pleasurable emotion, and 
the pleasurable emotions have large share 
in the complex feeling we denominate in- 
terest. Novelty or difference was also part 
of the complex. The man, his speech, 
his intonations, his movements of head, 
limbs and body were different from any- 
thing in the men’s previous experience. 
This gave his doings that freshness 
which at once lays hold of any mind. 
Novelty is both intellectual and emo- 
tional. Asan intellectual element it con- 
sists in the perception of something es- 
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sentially different from what has been 
perceived before. The sight of ice would 
be a novelty to an inhabitant of Siam. 4 
Novelty, as an emotion, is the pleasure 
derived from the perceptions of what is 
new and different. Besides all these, but 
much deeper than any of them, were the 
love of truth and the feeling of beauty. 
At first thought, the attempt to find 
these elements in some commonplace 
anecdote may seem far-fetched, but it is 
not. The love of truth has as many 
forms as Briareus had hands (he was the 
hundred-handed); the feeling of the beau- 
tiful is as varied as Argus’ eyes. Itis by 
no means certain that we have exhausted 
the elements which make up the interest 
in this case. .There may have been a 
feeling of ridicule at what seemed to the 
men incongruous in actions and speech. 
Sympathy, respect, admiration, desire to 
learn the manual of arms, and other like 
ingredients may have entered into the 
compound. 

The lesson from this is important. No 
interest, no attention. To create interest 
one must be able to appeal to a large 
number of motives, to press on any one or 
more of a number of springs, and not to 
wear any one out before leaving it for 
another. 





NATURE, THE TEACHER. 


N his book, WVature’s Teachings, the 
Rev. J. G. Wood discussed a subject 

not before handled at length. Its object 
is to show how man’s implements and 
mechanical devices have been anticipated, 
that his mechanical devices have been 
in use in nature for countless centuries. 
He claims that the great discoverers of 
the future will be those who carefully 
study the natural world. 

The burr stones of mills are a copy of 
molar teeth. The hoofs of a horse are 
made of parallel plates like a carriage 
spring. ‘The finest file made by man isa 
rough affair when compared with a Dutch 
rush used by cabinet-makers. The jaws 
of the turtle and tortoise are natural 
scissors. Rodents have chisel teeth, and 
hippopotami have adz teeth, which are 
constantly repaired as they are worn. The 
carpenter’s plane is anticipated by the 
jaws of the bee. The woodpecker has a 
powerful little hammer. The diving-bell 
only imitates the work of the water- 
spider. This insect, although as easily 
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drowned as any other, spends a great 
part of his life under water. Having con- 
structed a small cell under the water, it 
clasps a bubble of air between its last pair 
of legs, and dives down to the entrance of 
its cell, into which the bubble is put. A 
proportionate amount of water is thusdis- 
placed, and when all of it is expelled, the 
little animal takes up its abode in this 
subaqueous retreat. 

In laying its eggs on the water, the 
gnat combines them in a mass shaped 
somewhat like a life-boat. It is impossi- 
ble to sink it without tearing it to pieces. 
The iron mast of a modern ship is 
strengthened by deep ribs running along 
its interior. A porcupine quill is strength- 
ened by similar ribs. When engineers 
found that hollow beams were stronger 
than solid ones, they only discovered a 
principle which had been used in nature 
for centuries before the creation of man. 
A wheat straw, if solid, could not support 
a heavy head. The bones of the higher 
animals, if solid, would have to be a great 
deal heavier to bear the weight which 
they have to support. The framéwork of 
a ship resembles the skeleton of a her- 
ring, and he who would improve erial 
navigation might study the skeleton of a 
bird with advantage. Palissy made a 
careful study of the shells by the sea-side, 
in order to learn the best method of forti-- 
fying a town. 

The ship worm feeds on wood, and 
gradually tunnels its way through any 
submerged timber. It also lines its bur- 
row with a hard, shelly coating. Brunel, 
taking a hint from this, was the first to- 
succeed in subaquatic tunnelling. The 
Eddystone Lighthouse is built on the 
plan of a tree trunk, and fastened to the 
rock in a manner somewhatsimilar to the 
way atree is fastened tothe soil. It is 
supposed that the first idea of a suspen- 
sion bridge was suggested by the creep- 
ers of a tropical forest. 

Mr. Wood gives an interesting accoun 
of the origin of the plan of the Crystal 
Palace. Mr. Paxton, a gardener, having 
noticed the structure of the great leaves 
of the Victoria Regia, a plant which had 
been introduced into England a few years 
previous, struck the plan of copying in 
iron the ribs of the leaf and filling the re- 
maining space, which corresponds to the 
cellular portions of the leaf, with glass. 
Thus, by copying nature, an obscure 
gardener became Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
great architect. 










































SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 





SOME RECORD OF EVENTS AND EXPER- 
IENCES MADE AS THEY OCCURRED. 





HE following interesting paragraphs 
are from the diary and private letters 
of Lieut. Edw. W. McCaskey to his wife 
and family in Lancaster. He was adjutant 
of the first battalion of the 21st U. S. In- 
fantry until July roth, and has since that 
time been in command of Company E of 
the same regiment. The first dozen 
letters were written on any kind of paper, 
fastened with safety pins, because no 
envelopes were to be had, and tied with 
thread, shoe-strings, or anything within 
reach. They are mud-stained, and some- 
times the lead-pencil marks can be made 
out only with a magnifying glass. Writ- 
ten hurriedly and under unusual disad- 
vantages, they are the more welcome and 
interesting on that account. They tell 
in brief but graphic fashion the story of 
six weeks of life in battle, in the trenches, 
and inethe fever-stricken camps about 
Santiago. They do not and cannot tell 
the story of suffering from neglect and 
mismanagement which is without a par- 
allel in our history, and for which we are 
told nobody is responsible! This regi- 
ment, which went out about 500 strong, 
came back to Montauk Point, August 21, 
with 312 men, many of whom were sick, 
and all of whom have suffered much. It 
is cause for thankfulness that so many of 
them lived to return from a campaign of 
so great peril and hardship. 

Lieut. McCaskey is a man thoughtful 
of others, generous, capable and brave, 
always to be reckoned upon for any call 
of duty. He isa West Pointer, with the 
reputation of being one of the best officers 
of his rank in the army, but shoulder- 
straps and a diploma can never make men 
of his calibre and sterling merit. He 
writes as follows on the impulse of the 
moment, and with no thought of being 
put into print : 

Juné 21.—Still on board, circling about, 
thirty miles from Santiago. Can’t land here, 
high bluffs rising from the surf. All packed 
for landing, blanket rolls, ammunition, and 
short rations. Heavy rain from 4 to 8 a. m. 
‘By evening within ten miles of Morro, at 
entrance of harbor. Most of the men glad 
tto get ashore anywhere soon. Longest day! 
Ships formed in three columns at dusk. 
Ran south to sea thirty miles, then north- 
east, and back to Morro at daybreak. 

June 22.—Three boats called in to join the 
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war fleet, ours one of them. Texas battle- 
ship, just in shore scouting, cleared for 
action and trying to draw fire so as to clear 
the landing. We are close to the high surf 
beating on a bad rocky shore. Suppose we 
will be among the first to land. First shot 
at Texas from earthwork above Morro, went 
high over her. That begins the business 
forus. Texas has kept up the firing on a 
big battery and two small masked batteries 
at the only landing place we can find near 
here. It looks as if she would win. At 
noon, orders to go ashore in a few minutes 
—no baggage. Each man and officer two 
days hard bread and raw bacon on his back, 
with gum coat and a few hammocks. 

June 23 —Not landed yesterday, fleet di- 
vided up into groups to try to land at sev- 
eral points. Our outfit in front of the 
Morro, near entrance to the harbor, is to be 
landed when the batteries are silenced. 

June 25.—Landed at daybreak; big job, 
slow andtedious. In camp on lowland, full 
of large crabs. Drew rations all day. 

June 26.—Slept a little in hammock, up at 
daybreak. More rations to include 29th. 

June 27.—Up at 4 0’clock, marched seven 
miles to Sevilla. Awful hot and much de- 
lay, six hours on the way. On second line 
now, and guard to-night. 

June 28.—Eight miles from Santiago. All 
we have is on our backs, three days’ bacon 
and tack and coffee. I carry hammock and 
gumcoat. Hot. Some grub on pack mules, 
very small teams. Some firing on the fiont, 
no results, but we are gradually going for- 
ward, Fixing up bad roads for the artillery. 
Four batteries have already passed us. 
Camp at night above the Sevilla fight. We 
got Aguadores to-day and planted our four 
batteries. More road work and engineering 
sketches. Some picket firing now. 

June 29.—Heavy rain; all soaked. Fire 
feels good. Giub gone, hope for more to- 
day. This place is bad and war makes it 
worse. One day on reserve, one day on 
support, one day on picket, three lines and 
big problem. 

June 30.—It seems to rain here nearly all 
the time, and is awful hot. Issue of rations, 
then a storm, all drenched. Having orders 
to ‘pull out, started at 3 p. m. and were in 
camp at 10 p. m. Mail in at midnight. 
Some firing on picket line. 

July r.—Our batteries shelling the works 
of San Juan, a suburb of Santiago. Weare 
at Aguadores creek. Had to wade it last 
night, and tramp and wait, and tramp agvin 
for hours. Madea fire, did some cooking, 
and dried socks. Some firing towards morn- 
ing. Cold from midnight to daybreak. 
Slept three hours in clothes and gum coat. 
A Laameaae’s is a great thing these wet 
nights. They have killed a big diamond 
rattler just back of camp. Firing on the 
front gets brisker. Packingagain. It looks 
as if we are going to the front. 

Midnight.—We had a tough march to-day, 
then ran into a bad blind alley, where we 
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were under a severe fire about 11 a. m. 
Drove the Spaniards until 8 p. m. Lost 
some men killed and about thirty wounded. 
It was a running fight. We drove them 
three miles. Camped now on a high ridge 
facing a line of Spanish batteries and rifle 
oer, 800 yards to the west. It is one and a 

alf miles to the city. Threw away packs 
and haversacks three miles back. 

July 2.—Midnight. We hold the same 
= as yesterday. Have been under 
ourteen hours’ severe fire to-day. Were 
jumped hardest at 10 p. m.; an awful fire— 
close shells. Capt. Drum was killed yester- 
day. Rations and water hard to get. We 
are on the first line in the trenches, and must 
hold it. Itisa big contract. The Spaniards 
have machine guns, but firehigh. Trees are 
close and it is hard to see. 

July 3.—Had something to eat and feel 
good. They are shelling us close, and our 
artillery is said to be getting into position 
in our rear to ‘‘ go back at them.’’ Wecan 
hold this with more troops and plenty of 
ammunition, but need both badly. Shells 
are hot now, 3 p. m. I have lost all my 
stuff but what I haveon. Haveasix-shooter 
and a pipe yet. Shells very close over us. 
One has just burst about six feet over our 
centre. We get a bad cross-fire here, and 
sometimes it seems tocome in all directions. 
There are some square Spanish blockhouses 
with machine guns and three batteries that 

lay right over us. In three days we have 
ost ten per cent. of our men, but we've 
beaten them! Had a hot coffee to-night. 

July 4.—Daylight. ‘‘ Hurrah forthe Fourth 
of July!’”’ An alarm at midnight. Our 
pickets fired and fell back. Other com- 
panies took it fora Spanish charge. Soon 
got things quiet. Some bad work on our 
right. Rations to-day, still very short. 
Had a coffee. More battery guns are being 
mounted by the Spaniards on our front. It 
‘is a strong position for them, but we’ll hold 
them steady. Truce now, little firing, 
chance to get some warm grub. Good. 
Spanish sharpshooters in palm trees have 
killed and wounded many of our officers, 
also our doctors and wounded. We have 
killed some of them wearing green clothes, 
and with faces and hands colored green. 
Truce still on at noon. Hope it keeps up 
awhile, for our people are weak and tired 
and sleepy after three days of very hard 
work, short rations, and vile ditch water, 
with no fire allowed. The 21st is bearing 
up well ina hard place. We'llstick. The 
job of 1st battalion adjutant makes me a 

arer of orders, under fire nearly all the 
time, but hope to get through it all right. 

Later.—Truce is off and we expect firing 
at any moment. Our batteries are not-up 
yet. Wecan’t get into the Spanish batteries 
on our front without artillery help first. It 
will be a heavy job in any event. Out of 
tations, and the wagon trains have stuck. 
Wet and cold in the mud. Heavy rains 
every afternoon until dark. 
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July 5.—Another uncertain day begun. 
No grub, and hungry. Hustled a scrap of 
stuff and had a drink of bad water and wet 
coffee. We need relief here, for we have 
had a steady strain for over one hundred 
hours. Another scareaboutia.m. Pickets 
came in in a hurry reporting Spani-h ad- 
vance on our front. It did not develop into 
much, so they went out again. Hada moon, 
and the Spanish lines seemed very close. 
Our artillery is said to be coming up for 
position in gun pits. Drew half rations 
this morning. Must goa long way and 
carry them up. Have charge of the details. 

July 6.—Feel fine. Had a job yesterday— 
was sent back on that bad road for some of 
our stuff and got it up. No firing now. 
Batteries up and in position. 

July 7 —Quiet and awful hot, worked all 
night on sand bags, loop holes, and so on. 
Got some grub at 8 p. m., and some more at 
6a.m. Have to carry it one mile up hill. 
Water must be carried two miles, and is 
nasty slime. Some trouble now about a 
flag of truce, but we’ve got Hobson and his. 
men all right. More feed to-day. We look 
for firing any minute now. Have plenty of 
ammunition. Birds are singing and all 
seems quiet and peaceful, but hell may 
break outany moment. Wewill win, sure! 

July 8.—\Late. They say we are to have a 
lull and rest till to-morrow. Perhaps another 
Spanish trick. These fellows have fired on 
flag of truce, on doctors and hospital men, 
and kill our wounded when they can. 
Tough lot. We expect heavy artillery work 
right over our position. Have our flags out 
so that our own artillery can see where we 
are. They are two and a half miles back of 
us. No telling what may happen next. 
But our pits are deep now. No more reck- 
lessexposure. Alloutofclothes. Ragged 
lot of tramps, out at elbows, knees and else- 
where. All have beards. Cooking in old 
cans and anything that turns up. We are 
in the front trenches, and siill digging 
deeper. Work goes on day and night. 
bad place to hold, but we’ll do it. Some of 
the men have malarial fever. Poor souls! 
Hard for a well man here, and little help for 
sick. Wounded are nearly all back in hos- 
pitals and ships now. Dead are buried, all 
we could find, and graves marked. It was - 
sorry duty for us on the ‘‘ Fourth.’’ Yester- 
day we were relieved and given a night’s 
test behind the lines. Commissary and 
rations biz. this a.m. Got a wash, first in 
a week. Had to go two miles, and run 
some risks, but feel good after it. Have 
grub and ammunition to look after, and 
adjutant’s duties, carrying orders. The 
Dons fight well behind their works. They 
have strong blockhouses and trenches, and 
better guns and powder and more of the 
same; but in the open we drive them. 

July 9.—Fed well to-day and not so much 
work as usual. Shafter thinks we have the 
Spaniards tight now, as their fleet has been 
destroyed. Glad Col. McKibben got a 
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‘‘ Brigadier’? on the good work of the 
Twenty-first Regiment July rst and 2d. 
Have rustled a cavalry carbine. Have a 
blanket, too. Both needed. There goesa 
band, the Twenty-fourth; stirring music. 
Good-bye. Hope this business soon over. 

July ro.—The fight was warm to-day. Had 
command of Company E in the battle of this 
afternoon and evening. Gen. McKibben has 
Second Brigade, Second Division, on right 
wing. Capt Ebstein commands our regi- 
ment, Capt. Duncan our battalion. We did 
good work this afternoon. Silenced a bat- 
tery on our front. Fifty volleys did it. 

uly rz:—Spaniards had a pay-day. They 
are noisy. Mail in. Welcome letters to 
June 29th. Fighton again. Weare holding 
front trenches, 800 yards from Spanish bat- 
tery. Warm place. Had some live times 
to-day. Usual heavy rain this afternoon. 
Flag of truce up now, but they don’t respect 
it. There fo some shots right at us in the 
open. Spanish ‘‘dago’’ faith! It’s their 
flag, too. We havea devilish foe in front. 
Flag us, get a gang out to stretch their legs, 
and then let goat us. But we shoot better 
than they do. Such is lifein Cuba! Some 
grub and acoffee. Feel good over it. 

July r2.—Rained twenty hours out of 
twenty-four today. Wet and mud galore. 
Foul-smelling ditch. Everything about the 
trench seems rotten. In command of Com- 


pany E since roth. Quite a lively fight 


that day; another yesterday lasted much 
longer. Truceto-day. On picket to-night. 
Up ail last night and part of night before. 
A bucket of mud on pantaloons. O. K., 
though. Havejust had some soup. Fine. 
Bacon scraps and broken hard-tack, with 
muddy water. Good ht stuff! Some left 
over. Drew three days’ rations. for 12th, 
13th and 14th. No more ashore. So we 
must be doing something soon. Have full 
charge and responsibility on picket line to- 
night. Must get ready for it now. The 
trench line is dead t:red—in two battles, on 
duty most of two nights and in the trenches 
for forty-eight hours, wet from the rains. 
They say the truce ends to-morrow. 

July 13-——A long night. No attack. 
Mostly quiet. Few shots. Hit none of us. 
Very tired and sleepy. Scrappy news. 

July 14.—In reserve to-day, and bring up 
water. Latest news that a charge on the 
Spanish works isto be madeat noon. White 
flag has just goneup. May mean surrender, 
Our men are out of the trenches. May fire 
on us in the open again, as before. 

July 15.—Parley. They seem ready to 
throw up the game. Terms not signed yet. 
We are waiting. 

July 16.—O. K. here. 
Maii just in. Very welcome. 
on. ks like surrender. 
Two weeks in the trenches! 
Heavy rain coming. 


' This was the crisis of the campaign. 
It had been ordered to attack and at- 


Same to you all. 

Truce still 
Good news! 
Some fever. 
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tempt to carry the strong position of the 
Spaniards, which would have meant 
awful and needless slaughter of our 
troops, hindered as they must have been 
in the charge by the succession of wire 
fences to be encountered. It comes with 
a chill of horror to think of the possibi- 
lities of this attack. But Cervera’s fleet 
had gone out to its destruction, the 
Spaniards were despirited by defeat, they 
were hard pressed, and surrendered just 
in time to avert a frightful calamity in 
the loss of life that must have resulted to 
both armies from such a desperate at- 
tempt to break the Spanish lines. The 
wild rejoiciug of our troops when the full 
extent of their victory was known can 
better be imagined than described. The 
following extracts are from letters of 
Lieut. McCaskey of later and different 
dates, in which he says: 

‘* It will amuse you to hear what the Span- 
iards say of the fight. They talk freely, were 
veterans for three years, had better guns, 
best ammunition from Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, and better powder than ours. We 
couldn’t see any smoke to locate their fire 
with accuracy. Their defensive plans were 
fine, with forts, and ridges, and blockhouses, 
and barbed wire by the hundred tons. We 
came in on a narrow path, under heavy fire 
for two miles; then through a funnel 500 
—_ from San Juan and up a hill 350 feet 

igh; then down and up two more hills; and 
stopped 800 yards from four Spanish batter- 
ies, and the last Spanish trench 400 yards to 
our right. 

‘* They fell back ‘appalled,’ they said, ‘at 
the Americano focle. evita. imbeciles, know- 
ing not war, breaking all rules, assault in 
open, officers in front, many killed, more. 
come on, on, on; how many more? Impos- 
sible! Thousands dead and wounded—still 
rush—always rush. 

‘‘*Americanos know not when they are 
beaten. Spaniards withdraw after heavy 
loss, fall back to better position. Sailors, 
marines help. End of July rst Americanos 
beaten but fought like devils. Second day 
we shell advanced lines—Americanos fire 
slow. We show heads—they fire fast. We 
expose, to return fire—awful! Fourteen 
hours, all day, tons of ammunition gone. 
Second night, ready to sortie, one grand 
move, beautiful, all ready—soldiers, sailors, 
marines—twelve thousand—volleys, shell, 
and all our navy—Americanos never move. 
We try no more. Fleet goes away—better 
to die fighting—no starve. All gone. Pan- 
do’s 6,000 in—we try again—same awful fire! 
We are not beaten—Americanos know not 
war. Send usto Spain—weare glad. Amer- 
icanos are generous. We will never more see 
Cuba; itisdamned. Ourcolors go with us— 
our arms, we hope. Our honor we still hold.’ 

‘‘Shake hands. Adios. They did their 
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duty well; and we are proud of the fight 
they put up against us. 

Cool breeze last night, not so much 
heavy swamp smell and dampness. Hope 
we'll get a move-out order soon, anywhere, 
todo anything. The lighter uniforms are 
coming along and being sorted out. They 
look odd, but are lighier than the blue, and 
are clean. We've been in grease and dirt 
for the past six weeks, and a change is wel- 
come. My big job has been hustling grub 
for the company, many of whom are sick— 
anywhere, any way, j 
Can’t get a big pot for coffee. Dago in 
town has one for eight dollars, but it is 
heavy iron and not right size, so we use a 
kettle and bucket now. Eat straight com- 
pany grub— glad to get that—no extras this 
trip. Heat affects us all badly. Such is 
life in Cuba. Funny at times, if it was not 
so pathetic—and hopeless for many of these 
poor fellows. 

‘* Bright, hot sun again to-day. Sunrise 
is beautiful, but in an hour it begins to 
burn one up, in two hours it is 100 or more, 
and awful. Then the moisture steams out 
of the mud and heavy wet grass, and until 
noon there is a stew; then a storm or two in 
the afternoon, sometimes all afternoon and 
night, and the sickening swamp air again. 
Hard place to live, as we do, on the ground. 
Turned my bunk, blankets and underclothes 
over to the sick. They needed them more 
than I did. Still have overcoat and blouse, 
old hat and shoes. Our teeth are often on 
edge from the lime juice, but it keeps down 
the fever. We use quinine too, but it is 
not strong enough. 

‘*Sick men better to-day. News in that 
we are to go North, to New York, as soon 
as the fever lets up. Sure news like that 
will braceup almost anybody. More rations 
in to-day and some sour stuff. That’s the 
artcle we need. Every little helps. The 
regiments are under careful observation 
now to select the cleaner health bills to go 
first. Awful hot, as usual, to-day. The 
wet is getting up out of the long grass, and 
stinking, rotten loam and everything is 
stewing and baking. Some more bring this 
morning, big guns out at sea. Don’t know 
Still on the hunt of that 
We 


what’s going on. 
large boiler or kettle for the company. 
can cook only half a mess, or rofize, and 
then get more water and begin over again. 
Too siow. Make stew in a dshpan, and 
keep things in gum coats and ponchos. 


Grub spoils fast here. Our camp is low, 
near a swamp, constant fight to keep up 
energy. Good place for Mark Tapley. Glad 
I’m busy, with no time to mope, and not 
much to growl. With fifty men to feed and 
keep going here—good men too—there must 
be anxiety as to what may happen, for when 
pon go down you know it may soon be the 
end. Several more burials last evening. 


‘**To-day got more peaches for the sick, 


some more limes and lime juice; but we go 


far to get anything and often come back 


ust so we get it., 
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empty-handed and heavy-hearted. Burials 
every few hours. We have lost almost none 
from fever in our regiment, but we can hear 
the three volleys and taps from near-by reg- 
iments. It makes one sick at heart to see 
strong, vigorous men, who fought nobly, 
from a fine sense of duty—good men like 
Nichols—go down in an hour almost to 
death, and have neither proper food nor shel- 
ter tohelpthem back. I have nowtwo men 
very ill, and six not so bad. Every one has 
had the fever twice, and some three times. 
Keep details of men out all the time hustling 
up nem ee Some days there are hardly 
enough well men to care for those who are 
ill. God help our people out of this hell 
soon—anywhere, on any duty. We would 
rather go into battle to-day than endure this 
slow burning up from fever. It takes all the 
life and energy out of a man—burns it out 
of him. I have had it twice, but not for the 
last three days, and have not been off dut 
because of it—am weak and tired, but will 
pull up all right soon. No news, and only 
the same dull camp routine for everybody, 
in the awful heat and wet afternoons and 
nights. The money enclosed in your letter 
did many men good. Sometimes we can 
buy what we need, but often nothing can be 
had even for money. A very little hard bread 
has been sold for a dollar; tomatoes, fruit, 
tobacco, limes, lime juice, etc., at any price. 
I keep men out all the time hustling with 
money, or force. We must have things if 
we can get them. 

““O.K. here. Sametoyouall. Feel fine. 
Have just had a raw onion, a piece of fair 
beef, and two potatoes for dinner. We are 
living now. Got in some corn, etc., and 
some peaches for the sick to-day, and hold 
on with limes, lime juice, quinine, salts, etc. 

‘July 31. No fever at all for me to-day; 
the company list is smaller and the regi- 
mental list is less. Band got their tooters 
last night, short some parts, hope they can 
work in others. Worse luck yet—they lost 
their music—but they/ll get through. I got 
a washboiler and two dishpans, and some 
more feed. To-day we drew new suits for 
all hands, and have muster and inspection 
this afternoon in the new rig. Our trang 
ports are unloading fast, and are going 
north with sick and wounded. They say 
the Porto Rico trip has begun. Garcia has 
quit vs in bad humor. The Cubans want a 
chance at the Spanish prisoners. 

‘* Busy to-day on rolls and papers, etc., 
and hustling for tomatoes, and a pack mule 
and equipment to pack grub and water and 
wood. The work is too hard for the men in 
this heat, when they are weak from fever. 
Potatoes in, rotten; bury them. Meat also, 
and other things, too ‘‘high’’ forus. Small 
holes must often be dug and filled up. Itis 
pitiful to see how weak the men are at this 
work. Getting ahead all we can. Have 
flour now, and traded for yeast powder, and 
hope to have a batch of sinkers this after- 
noon. Trying to learn more Spanish words. 
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Can’t talk well enough to trade with these 
dagoes. They steal and tell lies, are dirty 
and nasty, lower by far than the Ute Indians 
we knew about Fort DuChesne. A cornet 
over on the hills playing ‘‘ Then You’ll Re- 
member Me,’’con moltoespressione. Fine! 
Plenty of sanitary directions: Drink boiled 
water, wash in same; change clothes often 
— suit); keep off ground (how?); eat no 
ruit, no grease, no fried. Starve? Not 
much. Very heavy dew last night, wettest 
we’ve seen yet. Heat knocked several men 
cold to-day. They were in a bad way for 
awhile. 

‘“*Thunder all night long out over the 
ocean in the direction of Siboney. Had our 
usual three hours’ rain, but not any heavier 
than usual. Band plays at retreat now— 
‘*Star Spangled Banner,’’ and then about 
six numbers. Several men _ short, but 
sounds well, and we are glad to hear it. 
Their lips are soft, hands and fingers a little 
out of practice, and five of them were 
wounded, but they are ‘‘in time’’ just the 
same. They did good work in the battle 
and since in the hospital. Mr. Clark, the 
band leader, is the doctor’s assistant, same 
as steward. He was hit by piece of shell, 
but not hurt much. He wasin the fight all 
the time with the headquarters and the 
colors, carried some important orders under 
fire, and cable and mail down that bad road 
where sharpshooters were so numerous. 
The officers of the regiment have joined in 
a letter to President McKinley to grant him 
a commission. Another good rain, all 
hands soaked. 

*‘Had the sad duty just now of going 
through a dead man’s stuff, fixing up his 
business, letters, etc. He was a good 
soldier, jolly and hearty, quite a singer. 
Everybody liked him. This brings all up 
vividly. Hit in the groin, terrible pain, 
bled to death, couldn’t stop it. We buried 
the dead after midnight that day—a weird 
moonlight scene it was, four and six in one 

ve. Someof the roth, r6th and 2nd were 
in with our regiment, and most of them 
were killed while in our ranks. We tried 
to have them all identified, and marked and 
sodded their graves during thetruce. They 
died like men. May they rest in peace! 
God help their relatives and friends. The 
missing were hit in the thick brush, and 
never found. Poor fellows! to die without 
help or water, and alone! 

‘*Have just made another pull for more 
socks and shirts. Can never do too much 
for these men. They are heroes, fine and 
noble, asking no praise, or mention in 
orders, but feeling that they have done their 
duty. No shirks here. It takes men to 
stand what we’ve been through—and they 
are men,”’ 

‘Quinine, big dose, head going, ears ring, 
but must haveit. All our cooks sick, must 
rearrange details. Wood very scarce. Rank, 
wet stuff, won’t burn. nas fo to get some 
more Spanish words into my list to remem- 





ber. Goes slow. Too hot. Got a mule on 
receipt. He had a sore on his ribs. I’m 
trying tocure the Don up. Hecan kick. 

‘*No fever at all now. Had some in the 
night. So full of quinine that my head is 
buzzing—twelve grains and more at a cli 
sometimes—sour stuff too, but feel as well 
as possible. Can’t let up for even a few 
hours. Welcome news just in. Shafter 
says the President orders the fifth corps 
home to United States as soon as boats can 
be had from the Porto Rico trip. They 
~hould be here in ten days or two weeks. 
Pray God we can hold out. With His help 
we can and will. Awful hot today. No 
air stirring, very dull and quiet. Six men 
sick in the company. They are all trying 
hard to get up again. When a man gets 
away down, and the fever burns strength 
and heart out of him, he doesn’t seem to 
know or care what is being done, or rather 
left undone. We want as clean a medical 
report as possible, so have but few excused 
from duty; but many, very many of the men 
are almost too weak to walk. We ought to 
leave all our stuff but rifles and belts, and 
pull out soon. So full of quinine I can’t see 
straight or hear well. Had some fever this 
afternoon before the storm, and dosed well 
to head it off. Have been running over old 
memory work lately, recalling fine things. 
It is always good. Got in corn and tomatoes 
and smoking tobacco this afternoon. Hus- 
tled some apricots and soup for the sick, 
also pickles. Spent 50 plunks of the com- 
pany fund.’’ 

‘Reveille, salts, quinine, clean up for 
breakfast, beef, coffee, bread, apricots. Sent 
detail over to get photo of our position be- 
fore the surrender, and of the graves we left 
there. More mail in for one of our dead 
men. What a dreadful blow it will be for 
friends who are still waiting for news! 
Several cavalry regiments out on the hills 
are getting ready to load to-day. Awful 
heat, and for our weak men to work in it is 
the thing that kills. Just sent a detail after 
a sick man at brigade headquarters.”’ 

‘Some fever in the night; eighteen grains 
of quinine hit it inthe head. Og the go to- 
day. Breakfast, beef, hardtack and coffee. 
Sinkers and soft bread are out. Hope to 
get more in to-day. Looking eagerly for 
some of that big mailonthedock. Hopeto 
get a peck. More thunderstorm. E com- 
pany singing.”’ 

‘* Quinine, a little weak in the knees and 
your head goes round, but O. K., fit for any 
duty. Hopea big share of that mail on the 
dock comes my way. ‘Manana’ (to-mor- 
row) they will have it ready to distribute. 
Everything is ‘manana’ here—due, I sup- 

se, tothe heat. One feels sometimes as 
if it was too much trouble to move or to 
draw breath. Foul air sostrong you take 
only short pulls, less poison. Last evening 
the band played ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,’ ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’ and some of 
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Sousa’s airs. Several horns short. Three 
cornets, one baritone, one alto, one saxe, 
two clarionets. Four of the men sick, but 
they turn out to play if they can stand up. 
Right sort of nerve. The whole outfit has 
shown the right color.’’ 

‘* We have no real yellow fever cases yet. 
Ours are all Chagres, dengue, and pernicious 
malaria. They all kill sometimes, but do 
not spread fast. Use aperient medicines, 
and fill up with acid, vegetables, and bitter 
stuff, as quinine, etc. If one neglects this 
for six hours, back it comes worse than be- 
fore. O’Mealy, of Company A, is dead. I 
helped him when he was hit July 2nd, but 
did not think he was hit so badly. He got 
to New York and died.”’ 

“TI enclose some chips from the San Juan 
blockhouse. It cost us dear. It was held 
by 600 men and 1000 in the trenches on the 
wings. Our division was three hours taking 
it, and it cost 500 men. The Spanish for- 
lorn hope died. The English and German 
military attaches said it was impossible to 
take it—rash work, but glorious grit. Give 
H. M. D. Erisman a piece, please. Harry 
will be glad to have it. Douglas McCaskey, 
of the 6th cavalry, was recommended for 
gallantry in the San Juan fight. Another 
quiet, peaceful Sunday sunrise. I wonder 
what will end the day. Sundays have been 
serious days with us. Received some news- 
papers, Harpers and Cosmopolitan. All 


very welcome, especially letters from home, 
no matter how old.”’ 
‘“You ask about our singing the ‘Star 


Spangled Banner.’ Yes, we sang it, as did 
some others. Our own United States lines 
were then firing into us (21st) from the rear; 
we waved our colors and shouted the song 
to call them off. It was a deadly place for 
awhile, with Spaniards on three sides and 
our own men in the rear. 

‘*Just buried a man of Bcompany, brought 
in this morning very ill, died at noon, buried 
at retreat. Poor fellow! he did his duty. It 
has cast a gown over our whole command. 
We were all bracing up at the orders coming 
to pull out soon for the boats. Hope they 
may come very soon. I had a man of my 
company brought in this afternoon very ill, 
but he is easier now. No volleys now, nor 
taps over graves. Too many dying and 
dead, and the men do not want to know. 
Depression always follows. 

‘Troops are loading out slowly. We 
suppose forhome. They say we will go to 
Porto Rico, but will hardly be needed. Our 
troops must recruit and recuperate for the 
next campaign. Fever list still high. I’m 
clear again—had threespellsofit. It leaves 
a man Y tecianed weak, but care, medicine, 

it and proper food bring him back. I’ve 

n able to keep my ‘nerve,’ and stay-on 
duty and keep off sick report. My first real 
attack was July 13th. All night of the 12th 
on picket, which followed a hard day in the 
mud fixing up the pits after the fights of the 
Ioth and r11th—on duty almost continu- 
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ously, with very little sleep, from early on 
the roth to the 13th. Suppose I was used 
up and ready for it. 

‘‘Getting ready to move. The Yellow 
Jack board selected seventeen of the Twenty- 
first to remain, as they are supposed to have 

erms of the fever. Poor fellows, they. look 

opeless. We were to move out this even- 
ing and go on the St. Louis, but that deal is 
off. Looking for more immunes. Those 
here are drinking too much and will be sick 
sure. Our people do not drink at all. Bad 
for fever. 

‘‘Orders are to leave everything except 
our guns and ammunition. All tentage, 
blankets, clothes, under-clothes and per- 
sonal property are to be burned, to prevent 
our carrying contagion. I’m rather rattled, 
I believe—so much good news coming all at 
once. Have just sent a detail to hustle 
up ten dollars’ worth of canned fruit and 
prunes for the company. Celebrate! New 
York, ahoy !’’ 


< 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: At this date, 
August 4th, teachers have been elected for 
all the schools except those in five districts. 
There was not a single change in Bedford 
and Everett. Saxton, Schellsburg and 
Hyndman retained their last year’s princi- 
pals. Many improvements are under way 
in different townships. Broad Top divides 
the Kearney school; Coaldale adds an addi- 
tional room; Colerain builds a new house, 
and puts in two slate boards; Pleasantville 
has added alibrary room to the house; Prov- 
idence West added one school at Riverside ; 
Snake Spring is building two new houses, 
one a new district, the other to take the place 
of the Hodel school; St. Clair East is putting 
up a two-roomed building at Fishertown; 
and St. Clair West one new building to take 
the place of the one room at Ryot. These 
are a few of the improvements reported. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: The new school 
year opens auspiciously. Kutztown, Cen- 
treport and Lower Alsace increased the 
school term, and fully adozen districts have 
raised the salaries. New buildings are in 
process of erection in Lower Heidelberg, 
Spring, Boyertown, Ruscomb Manor, Upper 
Tulpehocken, Bern, Upper Bethel, and Cole- 
brookdale. Spring is erecting in West Read- 
ing an eight-room building with modern 
equipment costing $15,000; also a modern 
two-room building. Boyerstown is erecting 
an eight-room building at a cost of $20,000. 
This will probably be one of the finest build- 
ings in Eastern Pennsylvania. Colebrook is 
building a two-room house, and Tulpe- 
hocken a five-room house. All the build- 
ings that are going up will be first-class. 

LEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: I am sorry 
to report that in at least two districts the 
wages have been lowered and the term short- 
ened, regardless of the promise of an increase 
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in the State appropriation. A number of 
others have lengthened the term, and a 
number of new houses are being built. 
LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: New houses 
are being bnilt in several of our districts. 
Rapho Leben, about completing a hand- 
some one-room house, which in point of size, 
convenience and health is a model school- 
house building. Its floor dimensions are 
40x32 feet, apportioned off into entrance hall, 
spacious cloak rooms and the school room. 
o platform, cellar under the whole house, 
twin windows with transoms aboveeach, sin- 
gle desks placed in the middle of the room, 
the broad avenue aisle around the four walls, 
are the other features of the building. Man- 
heim township is about breaking gréund 
for a two-room one-story brick house at Ore- 
gon. The building has been designed by an 
architect, and will Be one of our comfortable, 
substantial school houses when completed. 
The board has taken the precaution of mak- 
ing diligent inquiry for the best approved 
features in school architecture, and has also 
inspected several houses in other districts 
with a view of gaining a working knowledge 
of new ideas in this kind of buildings. The 
annual teachers’ picnic of the eastern end of 
the county will be held at Rutland park on 
the last Saturday of August. This educa- 
tional event is the rallying point of five or 
six thousand people from this and adjoining 
counties. Speakers from abroad will address 
the meeting. School transportation isto be 
tried inthis county. Drumore has it on the 
ne for the coming year. The chil- 
ren will betransported byteam. The board 
has entered into contract to have the pupils 
conveyed from a central point of meeting 
a upon in the home district toa school 
house two miles off in an adjoining district. 
The plan will be tried as an experiment, and 
‘was suggested as a compromise to a request 
from petitioners for a new school district, 
because of the great distance of the house to 
which the neighborhood had always been 
sending. The patrons directly concerned 
have approved the plan, and the practical 
working and result of it will be watched 
with mnch interest in local school circles. 
Should the plan prove a failure, the district 
will build a new house by another year. 
LEBANON—Snpt. Snoke: Our teachers are 
all employed. With a few exceptions our 
districts selected the very best teachers. 
Jackson district has increased the term to 
seven months. I: general, salaries will be 
the same as last year. I issued 120 certifi- 
cates as a result of my examinations—a 
smaller number than usual. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper’: The annual 
examination of teachers has been com- 
pleted, except the special appointed for Sep- 
tember roth. Of the 104 applicants there 
were only seventeen who had not passed the 
provisional examination last year. Several 
of the new applicants did the best work. 
There were some failures, however, includ- 
ing seven of the new applicants and one who 





had previously done some teaching. Our 
directors, for the most part, seem bent on 
securing the best teachingtalent. This is 
commendable in these officials upon whom 
rests a heavy burden of responsibility. Suc- 
cess to them in their worthy efforts. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: Sat- 
urday, July 16, the corner-stone of the new 
brick building to be erected in Dalmatia 
(indpendent district) was laid with appro- 
priate exercises. This building, when com- 
pleted according to specifications, will be 
the finest and best school building in the 
southwestern part of the county. A new 
frame building, 26x36 feet, will be erected 
in West Cameron township, made necessary 
by the division of Cameron township. A 
new frame building will also be erected on 
Hoover's Island by the districts of Jackson 
and Lower Augusta, a part of the island be- 
ing in each of the two townships. The 
building seems to be a necessity, because of 
the danger and inconvenience of crossing 
the river in times of high water and floating 
ice. A small frame house will be erected in 
Rockefeller township, upon a new site, neces- 
sitated by the crowded condition of one of 
the schools, and byithe fact that the distance 
is too great to make the compulsory attend- 
ance law operative. Coal township will erect 
a new brick building at Springfield. The 
equipment will be about the same as that of 
the new Cameron building in West Shamo- 
kin. Mt. Carmel township contemplates the 
building of a new house at Marion Heights, 
a new townsite recently laid out there. 
SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Paint township 
has contracted for the erection of a four-room 
building at Windber. Somerset will build 
a two-room house at Listie. One-room 
houses will be built at Jenner, Elk Lick, 
Stony Creek and Upper Turkeyfoot town- 
ships. The teachers’ examinations, with 
the exception of one special, have all been 
held. Of the 459 applicants examined, 150 
were rejected. About two-thirds of the dis- 
tricts of the county have employed their 
teachers for the coming year. I am pleased 
to report that I have not heard of a single 
instance in which the wages were lowered ; 
on the contrary, in a oe of the dis- 
tricts they have been raised. 
SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert : Eight pupils 
successfully passed the examination for 
common school diplomas. Dushore has 
added one month to the school term and La- 
porte has established another grade. Several 
districts contemplate lengthening the school 
term. Under the new distribution law our 
county gains over $3500. Some of this money 
will be used as the law contemplates, in 
lengthening term and increasing salaries. 
Uniton—Supt. Stapleton: The month of 
June was one of marked fruitfulness in edu- 
cational affairs. Under the direction of 
Prof. B. R. Johnson, ex-superintendent of 
the county, the schools of Lewisburg grad- 
uated the largest class in their history. Con- 
spicuous upon the stage was the flag-draped 
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chair of one of the class who had gone to the 
war, but who was not for that reason de- 
prived of his diploma. Central Pennsylvania 
College closed its year’s work with excep- 
tionally fine exercises and bright prospects 
for the future. Bucknell University com- 
mencement was the best in its history. The 
large and enthusiastic gatherings attested 
its popularity and fitness. The many stu- 
dents who have gone from this institution 
to defend our country’s flag and fight for the 
cause of humanity, conferred upon the occa- 
sion a distinction of patriotism that was felt 
to an unusual degree. The boysin blue, the 
flag-draped chairs and the patriotic ad- 
dresses enhanced the military feeling. 

WvyomincG—Supt. Jarvis: The directors of 
Mehoopany (Independent district) are put- 
ting a new heating furnace into their school 
house and refurnishing the building ; they 
have also adopted several new text-books and 
are regrading their schools. Tunkhannock 
borough will enforce the compulsory school 
lawthis year. Strenuous measures will be 
put in force if necessary—a position which, 
in my opinion, is full of wisdom and will 
redound to the future benefit and well-being 
of the children who will be affected by this 
action. Let every board of the county fall 
strictly in line on this subject, and there 
will be more boys and girls growing up 
around us who will some day rise up and call 
blessed those who exerted themselves in 
having the law enforced. We have prepared 
a course of study for our rural ungraded 
schools. It provides for gradation, close 
supervision, and graduation. It will afford 
Seeeasy for direction and classification 
of the work in these schools. It is hoped 
that the system may be adopted in several 
of the districts this year. 

Yorx Co.—Supt. Gardner : Chanceford, 
Lower Chanceford and East Hopeweli town- 
ships have arranged for a seven-months’ 
school term. 

READING—The following is an extract 
from the report of Superintendent Mackey 
for July: An event of special interest was 
the Sesqui-Centennial JubileeSchool Parade 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 7th. The chil- 
dren were admirably trained to march, hand- 
somely and appropriately uniformed, and 
completely officered as companies, battal- 
ions, regiments, brigades, and divisions. 
Their parade is, I believe, generally con- 
ceded to be one of the most beautiful, most 
inspiring and most affecting sights ever wit- 
nessed in the city, and it certainly has won 
much well-deserved praise. The sight of 
such an army of boys and girls must thrill 
the hearts of every friend of education, every 
lover of humanity. There are few, if any, 
occasions when the magnitude of the school 
system, its vast possibilities and responsi- 
bilities and the magnificent power and prom- 
ise of youth ean be so vividly rs to, 
and so deeply impressed upon, the minds and 
hearts of so many of our citizens. We cer- 
tainly have reason to expect that the thous- 
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ands who beheld that splendid column will 
have increased respect for the discipline and 
organization of the schools, a keener sense 
of the significance of these vast munitions 
of war, a clearer vision of the possibilities 
and vigorous life of ‘‘ Young America,’’ and 
that they will therefore work the more zeal- 
ously, vote the more judiciously, and pay 
taxes the more cheerfully, that this army 
may march to greater victories and reach its 
highest destiny. So far as I have been able 
to learn, the results of the school parade 
were all for good. The pupils were the bet- 
ter for their lessons in military terms and 
military etiquette, their drill in military 
evolution, with its training in martial bear- 
ing and prompt obedience to command, and 
its spirit of courage and endurance. More 
than one teacher has told meof many quon- 
dam troublesome boys, who, through their 
experience as officers or as privates, have re- 
alized as never before the necessity of order 
and obedience as conditions for effective 
work and organization, and who have vol- 
untarily come to profess new allegiance and 
exhibit a new and most encouraging zeal 
for good government in school. 

And then there have been deeper lessons of 
whose fruition we cherish even greater 
hopes; the lesson of the power of united 
effort, the lesson of enthusiasm in an unself- 
ish cause, the lesson of reverence for grati- 
tude to the generations of the past, by whose 
life-blood we are nourished, the lesson of 
civic pride and patriotism, the lesson of that 
noble public spirit that is to any city the 
acyene of its richest blessings and its great- 
est wealth. 

Not the least significant of the results of 
the school parade were the flag-raisings at 
the various buildings throughout the city. 
There were fine parades by the schools, with 
martial music, large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences of thousands of neighbors and friends 
of the schools, interesting programmes, with 
patriotic songs by the children, and stirring 
addresses by prominent citizens, and the 
flags sent aloft to the breeze with salutes by 
the Boys’ Brigades, and rockets, and red 
fire, and the rapturous shouts of young and 
old alike. These have been great and most 
favorable occasions for instruction not to be 
had from books, an education that the com- 
munity cannot buy for money, and which 
we should spare no effort to obtain. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: At the com- 
mencement of the high school and commer- 
cial departments fifty-nine pupils received 
diplomas. While the progress of schools 
cannot be very well indicated by percent- 
ages the following comparison of figures be- 
tween 1897 and 1898 shows very satisfactory 
results for the latter : + 1898. 


Total enrollment 5041 increase 
Monthly enrollment . 4596 increase 
Average attendance... ..... 4222 increase 
Average present every day. . 1949 increase 
Percentage attendance... . go increase 
Number truancy cases. . 300 decrease 
Number tardy cases. 8767 decrease 1483 
Promotions 3640 increase 223 
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‘THE BLUE BIRD. _ 
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1. Sweet bird, thy ear - ly note isgay, In woodland or in glade; 
2. Sweet bird, I hear thy welcemecall, As on thyhal-cyon wing; Now joy-ousswell, now 
3. Could I  butlive those youthful hours—That happy time once more, I’dlaughat care and 
-o- 2 2- -2- -a- 


It tells of flowers that 


| 

ne’er de-cay, Of joys that nev -er ; Thy song, sosweet-ly it doth float O’er 

gent - ly fall, Sweet warb-ler of the spring How man- y hoursI’vesat and heard Thy 

scat - terflowers As gai - ly as of yore. *Tis true, our fleet- ing days im- part Al. 
-o- -o- 2. 
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wv 
leaf-y bank and dell, It seems some spirit’s mocking note, From ’s silver shell, 
Oh! thou didst seem some spirit bird From Eden lands a - way. 


ten-der, lov-ing lay! 
ternate hopes and fears ; But many a joy lights upthe heart, Along the flight of years. 
~_— 
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THE LAND OF MEMORY. 





Bowporn Crass Sone or 1858, 
Rev. Frank Sewatt. 


I. far away a cit - ystands,’ three-fold walls of years: The soul sea washes 
2. The brim-ming cup we then shall fill, Noclink-ing an - swer lends; The jov - ial song we 
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on its strands, Its skies aresmiles and tears; | There dwell all those who’ve gone before, There 
But in thatland will meet full oft, This 


there shall sing, In si - lence ’gins and ends. 






































soon weall shall be; Yet they whothere give hand to hand, That warmhandnever see, 
good - lycom-pa-ny; Andeach toeach a health willpledgeThatland of mem-o - ry. 
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